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istration is throwing a very clear shadow 

before _ it. Its ablest member, Lord 
Birkenhead, is, we are told, “going into the City.” 
The First Lord of the Admiralty is retiring from the 
House of Commons if not altogether from public life. 
And Sir Austen Chamberlain’s friends and admirers can 
hardly hope that he will ever again be able to assume 
the heavy burdens and responsibilities of the Foreign 
Secretaryship. Who is to be Sir Austen’s successor 
if he should be obliged to resign his office before the 
General Election is a question which no one wishes to 
face. That Lord Cushendun should be promoted to an 
office which is one of the three or four greatest positions 
in the world is very nearly unthinkable. For the 
credit of the country some sort of minimum standard 
of character and ability ought to be, and we hope will 
be, maintained. Might not Lord Balfour—if the 
necessity should arise—be induced to take over the job 
for the few months that remain before Mr. Baldwin has 
to face the condemnation of the constituencies ? 
Another question which deserves serious consideration 
is why Lord Birkenhead should be deserting politics 
for the City. We do not recompense our statesmen 
very well, as everybody knows; but when they are 
driven into the City, or into the writing of pot- 
boiling books, does it not become plain that there is 
something very wrong with this part of the apparatus 
of our political life ? 

* * * 

Although no details have as yet been made public 
tegarding the conversation at Geneva last Wednesday 
between Herr Miiller and M. Briand on the subject 
of the Rhineland, the German delegation has made 
no secret of the fact that the Chancellor demands a 


TT: coming break-up of Mr. Baldwin’s admin- 





complete withdrawal, and will not be satisfied with 
only a partial evacuation. The German case is based 
on the understanding, said to have been given by M. 
Briand to Dr. Stresemann, that Germany’s signature 
to the Locarno Treaty was to be followed by the 
evacuation of the Rhineland. To-day, in view of the 
Kellogg Pact and of Germany’s adherence to every 
proposition that has been put forward for the safe- 
guarding of international peace, the moral claim for 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from German soil 
is an overwhelming one, and French obstinacy on this 
point is directly harmful to Republican interests in 
Germany, i.e., to those interests which France herself 
wishes to foster. M. Briand, who is very popular 
with the German Republicans and who is a sincere 
advocate of international understanding, is in a difficult 
position. Whatever his own views may be, he has to 
face a French Cabinet which is determined not to 
consider the evacuation question except in connection 
with the whole problem of reparations and war debts 
—a form of procedure which implies the good will of, 
and negotiations with, America. Probably M. Briand 
has lent a sympathetic ear to the German Chancellor’s 
appeal, and has tried to gain time by stating that he 
cannot consider this question without consulting 
France’s allies and by requesting Germany to put 
forward definite proposals in writing. 
* . * 


The coming debate in America over the Senate’s 
attitude towards ratification of the Kellogg Pact 
will doubtless be materially affected by the fortunes of 
the Navy Bill, which is to be re-submitted in the winter 
session. Congress adjourned at midsummer without 
passing any measure of naval building; therefore the 
Navy Department must be active immediately after 
the election, and it will have the support of President 
Coolidge in its demand for a programme at least as 
heavy as the programme of ten large cruisers that was 
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shelved four months ago. Senator Borah, as chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, will lead the 
opposition to the Navy Bill, whatever its terms may 
be, while he will press for the ratification of the Pact 
as the first important business of the Senate in December. 
Mr. Hoover, as Republican candidate, intends to make 
his party’s record in constructive peace—that is, 
arbitration and conciliation treaties, as well as the 
Kellogg Pact—a main ground of his appeal to the 
West and to the women voters; but no one supposes 
that the Presidential election will be materially affected 
by such matters as these. The fight in the Senate, 
however, will be important, and we may assume that 
both the isolationists and the Big Navy group will 
assert that their suspicions of Britain have been enhanced 
by the earlier Chamberlain treatment of the Pact and 
by the mischievous talk about a new secret under- 
standing between England and France. Nothing 
could have been much easier than for the Foreign 
Secretary or the Prime Minister to cut off that talk 
at the very beginning. Five plain words would have 
done it, but they were not spoken. 
* * * 





King Amanullah’s visit to Europe is going, it seems, 
to revolutionise Afghanistan. Despotism, we are told, 
is to give way to constitutional government; there is 
to be a parliament elected by the votes of all literate 
citizens. These, we believe, are not a very large per- 
centage of the population, but they should increase 
steadily with the extension of schooling that is con- 
templated. It appears that the Queen has already 
discarded the veil in public; perhaps this heralds the 
coming of a feminist movement in Kabul. Another 
lesson which the warrior East has naturally learned 
from the pacific West is the importance of military 
efficiency. Plans are afoot, therefore, for supplying the 
Afghan army liberally with machine guns and other 
useful and up-to-date weapons of defence. And it is 
reported that Italy will assist in the supply of shells, 
and Russia and other European countries in the training 
of Afghan officers. Meanwhile, the Turks, who are 
already up to their necks in occidentalism, have begun 
to struggle feverishly with their Latin alphabet. The 
printing presses are turning out vast quantities of the 
new script; Government offices and business houses, 
deputies and private citizens, are working like mad to 
learn it. The Arabic characters are being painted 
out on shop fronts and railway stations, and newspapers 
are mixing the new with the old. The change is not 
an easy one to carry out—there are, we believe, 482 
characters in use in the present, and only 29 in the 
reformed, alphabet. But the Ghazi’s power of driving 
through his reforms, and the general enthusiasm for this 
one, leaves room for little doubt about its success. Nor 
should there be much doubt about its value from the 
point of view of teaching the Anatolian peasant to read 
and write. 

* * * 

At the opening of the autumn session of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly notice was given of two “ kite ” 
resolutions arising out of the recent Indian Conferences. 
The first came from Mr. Lajpat Rai, leader of the 
Nationalist party, asking the Government of India 
to convey to the Home Government the opinion of 
the Assembly that the time had come for the grant 
of full Dominion status to India. The second resolu- 
tion, offered by Mr. Amanath Dutt, the Bengal 
Swarajist, is a demand for immediate steps towards 
the establishment of an Indian Commonwealth on the 
lines of the Nehru report which was adopted at the 
All-Parties Conference. The Indian political leaders 
have gone to Simla for the legislative session greatly 
stimulated by the discussions, at Lucknow and else- 
where, concerning the schemes for constitutional 
advance, and it is assumed that they will make the 


— 


most of their opportunities in the Assembly. Byt 
as was anticipated, the varied Indian antagonism to 
the All-Parties draft Constitution will be serious fo 
Mr. Lajpat Rai and Pundit Motilal Nehru. The 
latter is opposed by his own son, who dreams of 
Socialism for India in our time. Those Moslems who 
have accepted the Nehru scheme appear to represent 
only a small part of their community ; the leaders of 
the majority section are preparing new safeguards 
against the Hindus for consideration by the Simon 
Commission, while the president of the All-India 
Conference of Indian Christians has sent out a mapj- 
festo claiming that his community now stands third 
in point of numbers, and repudiating the All-Parties 
proposals for the protection of minorities. More 
immediately interesting, however, than these grou 
activities, is the action of the President of the Assembly 
Mr. Patel, who has presented the Viceroy with a demand 
that the Secretariat of the Legislature should be 
entirely separate from the Government. 


* * * 


Apart from the “Mond” Conference, the chief 
question debated at the Trades Union Congress this 
week at Swansea has been the disruptive policy pur- 
sued by the Communist Party and its camouflaged 
auxiliary, the Minority Movement. Clearly, the Com- 
munists and their friends have at last thoroughly 
roused the tempers of the leaders of the big Unions; 
and they have accordingly been treated by Congress far 
more seriously than on the face of the matter they 
deserve. The explanation is in part that they have 
taken advantage of the disorganised condition of the 
Miners’ Federation and one or two other Unions, and 
have pushed forward their purely destructive policy 
in these cases to dangerous lengths. Only Trade Unions 
which are in a bad condition stand any risk of capture 
by the tiny Communist minority; but in the mines 
especially the impotence of the Unions makes the Com- 
munist gospel of despair attractive to a number of the 
more energetic of the younger members. Where they 
do succeed in capturing the Trade Union machine, the 
effect is uniformly to destroy what strength the Unions 
in the depressed industries have left ; for the moderates 
inevitably withdraw from active work, and leave the 
Communists in control of an organisation that can 
neither strike nor negotiate, nor even collect its con- 
tributions. The Union leaders have therefore thought 
it worth while to declare open war on the “ Minority 
Movement,” which they have hitherto ignored. They 
cannot, however, effectively stop its propaganda, 
which depends on the economic difficulties of the present 
situation, and would hardly survive even a slight 
change for the better in trade. 


* * * 


Among the minor debates at Swansea the most 
interesting was that which dealt with the reorganisation 
of the Trade Union movement. The Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, which deprecated promiscuous amal- 
gamation, pressed for a special reorganising commission, 
designed to sort out the various Unions into the 
appropriate industrial groups. To this the General 
Workers’ Union moved an amendment of which the 
evident tendency was to encourage amalgamation, 
not on industrial lines, but into broader grouping, 
more nearly approaching the ‘ One Big Union” type. 
Mr. Bevin, on behalf of the Transport and General 
Workers, who are among the most successful prac- 
titioners in Unionism of the latter type, vainly moved 
the previous question in an attempt to prevent Congress 
from deciding between the rival schemes. Congress 
rejected first his motion, and then the General Workers 
amendment, and passed the resolution originally 
moved by the Engineers. Time was when the Left 


wing favoured union by industry and the Right wing 
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craft unionism, and these two factions did battle at 
Congress. This week has found them in alliance 
aginst the newer doctrine of “general unionism” 
which is based on the realisation that industrial as 
well as craft differences are being obliterated by modern 
industrial technique. And Congress, which used to 
back the craftsmen against the industrialists, now 
packs these allies against the more modern tendency 
in Trade Union organisation. 
* * * 


That white elephant, the National Labour College, 
has again been up at auction at the Trades Union 
Congress; and again it has failed to find a new owner. 
Founded nearly twenty years ago, as the result of a 
strike of students at Ruskin College, Oxford, in protest 
against the mildness of the economics there taught, 
it has been from the first committed to a strictly 
Marxian orthodoxy which has stifled all fresh thought 
and made it an embarrassment to friends as well as 
enemies. For many years now, the College has been 
conducted under the joint ownership and control of 
the South Wales Miners’ Federation and the National 
Union of Railwaymen. A good many people in both 
these bodies, and especially among the leaders of the 
railway men, would very much like to escape from the 
burden. Accordingly, various attempts have been 
made to get the Trades Union Congress to take the 
College over officially, but at the same time to insist 
that the Marxian basis of its teaching must be preserved. 
This proposal was brought up at Swansea this week, 
and referred back for reconsideration. It would 
indeed be ridiculous for Congress to take the College 
over with any such condition attached. There is 
plenty of room for a capably run Trade Union college 
for the training of officials in the movement. But 
the existing Labour College has quite the wrong 
tradition for doing the work that is needed. If the 
Trade Unions want a college of their own, they had 
far better either remodel Ruskin College at Oxford, 
or, if that does not satisfy them, make a new college 
of their own. 

x x x 

The expulsion of the National Union of Seamen from 
the Trades Union Congress brings to a head a quarrel 
of long standing between Mr. Havelock Wilson, the 
veteran seamen’s leader, and the rest of the Trade 
Union movement. The immediate cause of the expul- 
sion is the support given by the seamen to “‘ Spencerism”’ 
—that is to say, to the ‘non-political’? Unions formed 
in various coalfields since the 1926 dispute. Mr. 
Wilson, who is prominently associated with a body 
called the “* Industrial Peace Union,” has had to meet 
criticism in his own Trade Union on account of his 
policy ; but he is the ‘“‘ strong man” among the 
seamen, and has a short way with his enemies in his 
own camp. His connection with the Labour Party, 
to which the Seamen’s Union was formerly affiliated, 
ceased some time ago; and the connection with the 
Trades Union Congress has been for years really a 
farce. If Congress had not expelled’ the seamen, 
Mr. Wilson would probably have left Congress; but 
It suits him a good deal better to leave with the 
ar of a victim to the cause of industrial peace— 
he has always had a keen sense of dramatic values. 
The situation has, indeed, changed since Mr. Wilson 
Was regarded as a dangerous firebrand, with whom the 
shipowners utterly refused to negotiate, or since, with 
Keir Hardie and Mr. John Burns he was one of the 
first trio of independent Labour representatives in 
Parliament. That was long ago. Nowadays, Mr. Wilson 
represents only himself; but he is still very much a 
Person to be reckoned with among the seamen, 
whose conditions of service make strong personal 
cadership inevitable in any organisation voicing their 

ims. 


The dispute between the farmers and the dairymen 
over winter milk prices seems to be no nearer a solution; 
but, as the present agreement does not expire until 
the end of the month, there is still plenty of time 
for a settlement to be reached. It seems to be admitted 
that the farmers have done badly at the present whole- 
sale prices, whereas the dairymen have enjoyed a 
series of prosperous years. The farmers contend that 
the distributors can afford to pay the higher prices 
now asked, without raising the price of milk to the 
public, and point out that three years ago, when the 
wholesale prices which they claim were actually being 
paid, the retail price of milk was the same as it is to-day. 
The dairymen retort that their costs of distribution 
have increased, and that any increase granted to the 
farmers will have to be passed on to the consumers in 
higher prices. The National Farmers’ Union has now 
asked all its members to suspend deliveries of milk te 
the dairymen from the end of this month, and to use 
every possible effort to distribute directly to the public. 
Arrangements are also on foot to increase the making 
of cheese and butter, which can be more easily distri- 
buted through co-operative and other agencies not 
involved in the dispute. For our part, we confess we 
have not the means of judging which party is in the 
right. On the basis of what has appeared in the press, 
the farmers seem to have the better of the argument ; 
and undoubtedly dairying profits have been good in 
most recent years. But to say how much more in 
fractions of a penny per gallon the dairymen can afford 
to pay is a task for experts; and, if the two parties 
cannot agree directly on a price, much their best course 
would seem to be agreement on an expert tribunal with 
power to settle the matter. 

* * *k 

An Irish correspondent writes: It is satisfactory 
that the latest Free State returns of imports and exports 
show a decided improvement. The adverse balance 
is down by nearly four millions, and Mr. Hogan's 
campaign to level up the quality of agricultural exports 
has completely justified itself by results. Even the 
least progressive farmer, who denounced the Minister 
for Agriculture as a crack-brained fanatic for insisting 
that eggs must be cleaned and graded and_ butter 
properly packed, has discovered that, little as he may 
like these reforms, they mean money in his purse. 
And since the Irish farmer has a keen sense of the value 
of money, he can be trusted, with a certain amount of 
prodding from the State, to keep on the right path. 
On the industrial side the outlook, unfortunately, is 
by no means so rosy. Whatever else they may do, the 
protective duties which, according to their advocates, 
were to transform the Free State into a humming hive 
of industry, have failed, except in one or two minor 
cases, to give any protection. Last year the taxes on 
imported clothing and wearing apparel amounted to 
£655,000; and though a number of small factories 
have been started, the Free State is actually importing 
more boots and shoes than before the tariff was imposed. 
The decision of Mr. Ford to transfer the motor construct- 
ion branch of his Cork works to Manchester in order 
to save himself from the effects of the Safeguarding 
duties nominally imposed for his benefit has opened 
the eyes of all save the hot-gospellers of Protection 
to the absurdity of the position. Naturally, the Free 
State Treasury insists that the quarter of a million 
which it rakes in annually from taxes on imported cars 
matters more than the motor works did to Cork. But 
in that case why keep up the farce that the tariff is 
intended to protect the native manufacturer? The 
Ford fiasco may prove to be a blessing in disguise if it 
forces people to realise that industrial development 
depends upon other factors than the barring out of 
English goods. , 
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THE LEAGUE MARKS TIME 


HE Assembly of the League of Nations made a 
comic beginning on Tuesday. After the for- 
mal preliminaries the President announced 

that the meeting was open for discussion; but every 
delegate sat mum, and within a few moments the 
session was closed amid uncomfortable laughter. We 
do not profess to know the reason for this fiasco— 
whether it was an unaccustomed shyness, or the 
determination of the big men to let the little men speak 
first and a contrary determination on the part of the 
little men, or merely bad stage-management. But 
we cannot follow those commentators who see in it a 
sign of the League’s collapse; nor do we believe that 
the whole Assembly was tongue-tied for shame and 
despair at the shadows that hang over Europe. There 
are men at Geneva who are made of sterner—or more 
voluble—stuff than that, as, in fact, the subsequent 
proceedings have proved. 

Nevertheless, it is true that there are shadows over 
Kurope, and there is cause for anxiety, if not for shame 
and despair, at Geneva. The Assembly this year is 
confronted with no pressing or spectacular danger, as 
some of its predecessors were. Neither has it any 
particular matter for elation, such as the entry of 
Germany, which seemed a portent of progress two 
years ago. The League is, in fact, marking time. It 
appears solid—far more solid at any rate than many 
dared to hope at one period; it includes everybody 
who is anybody, excepting, of course, Russia and the 
United States—and neither of these is to be counted 
as actively hostile to it. Yet its strength is doubtful. 
As a piece of machinery it has so far been put to no 
severe test, and some of its minor tests it has not stood 
with conspicuous success. Its interventions are gener- 
ally accepted, and sometimes offered, with reluctance ; 
they may even be refused as inconvenient or premature 
or illegitimate. If the League were what we should 
like it to be, M. Valdemaras would be cultivating his 
private garden, Hungary and Roumania would not be 
snarling at each other over the “‘ Optants”’ question, 
there would be no “ unequal treaties’ in China, and 
no British battalions in Cairo. But this is not to say, 
of course, that the League is useless or hopeless ; no one 
but a Fascist or a Bolshevik would damn it for not 
having revolutionised the world in nine years. The 
League is not simply, or primarily, a piece of machinery. 
It is a “ movement,’ whose actions and achievements 
must depend on the intelligence, the good will and the 
loyalty of its members. And, like other ‘‘ movements ”’ 
which are the battleground of contending ideas, its 
progress is bound to be both difficult and slow. The 
League is in purpose and in name an international 
organisation; in fact it is an assemblage of uncon- 
verted or half-converted nationalists, professing a 
creed which they would like to believe in—or even 
believe that they believe in—but with ample provisoes 
against committing themselves too far. This may be 
deplorable, but it is inevitable, since governments and 
peoples are human. <A prudent and patient man will 
only look to the League’s machinery becoming more 
efficient with the gradual diminution of national 
jealousies and fears and greeds in the member-States. 


But even the most prudent and patient will find little 
to encourage him in the world to-day. It 


needs a 


————— 


microscope to detect any recent weakening of national 
jealousies and fears and greeds. We may leave oy 
Asia and Africa, where nationalism is of a kind that 
can be excused—perhaps applauded—as the passion 
of ‘‘ peoples rightly struggling to be free.” We need 
not even linger over the smaller States of eastern anq 
central and southern Europe, for their behaviour can 
be controlled by, and is actually dictated by, their 
big brethren to a far greater extent than most of Us 
care to admit. It is, in fact, the misfeasances or yop. 
feasances of the Great Powers which are hindering the 
progress of the League. One of these is the archetype 
of flamboyant nationalism, and there are few men 
more genuinely contemptuous of the internationalism 
that the League stands for, or more ready with abuse 
for it when Italy is criticised, than Signor Mussolini, 
Others pay lip-service to the ideal, support the League 
loyally when it is in their interest to do so, and ignore it 
or intrigue against it when it is not. But after all, it 
may be said, the Great Powers have all signed the Pact 
for the “ outlawry of war.” They have, and though 
it was not under the auspices of the League, that 
would not matter, if they were acting wholeheartedly 
in the spirit of the League. But were they ? Their 
heroic gesture was, in fact, accompanied by reservations 
that made it look like a stupendous joke. It may be, 
as our Paris correspondent suggested last week, that 
the peoples do not regard it as a joke, and that the 
Kellogg Pact will be valuable in a crisis. We hope so; 
but the fact remains that the peoples’ representatives 
have shown their hands very clearly—with a Monroe 
Doctrine for America, a quasi-Monroe Doctrine for 
Great Britain, an exception for France in respect of 
her European satellites, and a grand general exception 
for anybody who chooses (and who would not choose ?) 
to say: “ This is a war of defence.” 

Meanwhile, disarmament hangs fire. Commissions 
and Conferences have been in labour, and have not 
brought forth even the proverbial mouse. The Rus- 
sians have given themselves the pleasure of making a 
proposal, which they never imagined would be accepted, 
for the universal abolition of armies, navies, guns, 
bombs, war offices and all the paraphernalia of militar- 
ism. The rest of us have wrangled publicly about 
cruisers and submarines, reserves and tanks, and agreed 
to abolish nothing. But privately, it seems, the 
British and the French Governments have agreed to 
something—and by refusing to say what, have sown 
suspicion and alarm all over the world. That there has 
been any sinister bargain between Downing Street and 
the Quai d’Orsay, or any assurances that were meant 
to be, or could reasonably be interpreted as, a new 
Anglo-French entente, we can hardly believe. Little 
as we trust Mr. Baldwin’s Government, we doubt 
whether they are capable of anything so wrong-headed 
as that. But they have done a good deal of mischief 
by their stupid, and indeed inexplicable, handling of 
the business. Nor is this footling with disarmament 
the only, or even the worst, of the British Government's 
offences against international peace. Their attitude to 
arbitration, their plausible and unconvincing arguments 
against signing the ‘“ Optional Clause,” have set 4 
bad example, and gone far to confirm the widespread 
Continental view of this country as the leader of 
European reaction. 

But the worst sinner at this moment is France. 


We 
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are not going into the history of past years, when her 

licy of grinding the face of the Germans was setting 
ll Europe by the ears. That was happily done with— 
or so We had thought—when the Locarno Treaty was 
signed and Germany presently came into the League. 
But, alas! the French, with their mania for security 
and ever more security, find it hard either to forget or 
tolearn. The Germans ask for the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, but France refuses. It is difficult to 
understand this Shylock attitude. Of what use is 
their ounce of flesh to the French? The continued 
occupation of the province gives them no greater 
security. They have got the protection of Locarno 
against any aggression, and they have now got a further 
assurance of Germany’s pacific intentions in the Kellogg 
Pact which she has signed. The French, of course, 
may not in their hearts value that very highly, but 
they are at least estopped, since they signed it them- 
selves, from denying that it means anything. Apart 
from this, Germany is disarmed; she has been punc- 
tiious in fulfilling her payments under the Dawes 
agreement ; and the recent general election has shown 
that the Republic is firmly established, and that the 
danger of militarism or revanche is utterly remote. 
In all the circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
foreign troops in the Rhineland are a cause of anger as 
well as a humiliation to the Germans. Here surely 
is an opportunity for France—and_ incidentally for 
us and Belgium, who are tied up with her in this dra- 
gooning—to exercise a little generosity and a little 
common sense. We say “a little,’ for the full treaty 
period of occupation expires in 1935, and the advantages 
of seeing it through to the bitter end seem negligible. 
But the disadvantages of such a policy, or of the 
alternative policy, which is now being canvassed, of 
haggling with the Germans about a partial evacuation, 
are great and plain. It will make infinite bad blood 
between France and Germany; it will intensify the 
general malaise of Europe; it may even paralyse the 
work and the progress of the League of Nations for 
vears to come. 


THE HIGH COST OF PROSPERITY 


MERICAN prosperity, says Governor Al Smith, 
A is an illusion; there is no such thing as general 
commercial prosperity in the United States. 

The Democratic candidate for the Presidency flatly contra- 
dicts the accepted belief. For five years past President 
Coolidge has been speaking as though America and 
Prosperity were synonymous terms, while Mr. Hoover has 
Virtually proclaimed that the empire of industrial and 
commercial prosperity is the only America he can recognise. 
His electoral appeal is wholly founded upon it. Prosperity 
and Prohibition, it is to be presumed, will be the real 
issues of the Presidential conflict, and perhaps it is largely 
for this reason that the American people are not at present 
much interested in the critical study of those unexampled 
conditions in their country which are lumped together as 
the phenomena of prosperity. Europeans undoubtedly 
are interested. They were stirred to inquiry when the 
combined problems of mass production, wages, and the 
buying power of the home consumer came to be dramatised 
in the automobile industry, and some millions of people 
Were more than a little excited in 1927 when they looked on 
at Mr. Henry Ford grappling with the crisis of his career. 
The automobile is, for the most obvious reasons, the 


symbol of industrial prosperity, and we need not be sur- 
prised at its providing the most striking illustration, not 
only of mass production itself, but also of certain develop- 
ments which, in their romantic—or, as some would prefer 
to say, their absurd—aspects are highly characteristic of 
the newest forms of American big business. For one 
thing, the recent finance of the automobile industry has 
been fantastic. The immense General Motors Corporation, 
for example, produced 4,420,000 cars in the year 1926, 
with a wholesale value of over 600 millions sterling. In 
October last General Motors took over a group of lamp 
companies, paying for them more than it had paid for three 
famous motor firms previously absorbed. The securities 
issued for this single purchase had a market value of over 
60 millions sterling, and the holders were paid a cash 
dividend of ten millions sterling. The repeated soaring of 
General Motors stock has been a periodic sensation in the 
New York market during the past three years. Needless 
to say, it is the private purchaser who is called upon to 
pay; for the wild finance of the motor companies has, as 
its counterpart, the extraordinary wastefulness that the 
American public accepts as normal and inevitable in the 
elaborate processes of selling. Everybody is by now aware 
that the manufacturing costs in the motor-car industry 
have been brought down to a remarkably low level. Wages 
are relatively high; but, as an American writer lately 
pointed out, if the wages item were omitted altogether the 
price of the car to the consumer would not be materially 
affected. On a car listed at $3,000, for example, it is 
estimated that about $180 only goes in direct factory labour ; 
at least $1,200 is absorbed between the maker and the 
purchaser—in advertisements, showrooms, commissions, 
and the expenses account of the salesman, whose “ high- 
powered ”’ services are deemed to be indispensable. The 
trimmings, that is to say, represent some 40 per cent. of 
the list price of a product that is subject to the most ferocious 
competition. 


The governing fact of the automobile industry, and of 
countless other industries in America to-day, is, of course, 
that the production has enormously outrun the normal 
consumption, so that manufacturers are straining every 
nerve to sell more of their products than can be sold upon 
an economic basis. The cost of selling necessarily mounts 
after the normal limits of the market have been passed. 
The regular claim made on behalf of mass production is 
that it reduces manufacturing costs to the lowest figure. In 
the earlier stages it may do so, but under existing conditions 
in the semi-trustified industries there comes a time when 
increase of output tends, not towards lower, but towards 
higher prices. The manufacturing costs are continually 
cut, but the augmented product itself becomes an urgent, 
an oppressive, reality. Accumulation must be prevented ; 
hence the fever of advertising, the recruiting of super- 
salesmen, the national “ boosting’? campaigns, and, 
perhaps most important of all, the concentrated assault upon 
the public for the purpose of arousing a demand for the 
newest thing. People must be made to get the latest 
model, the “‘ something different ” that everybody who is 
anybody is alleged to be buying. 

It is here that we approach that part of the American 
secret of business and salesmanship which is described 
by the latest exponent of American prosperity, Mr. Paul 
M. Mazur, as the discovery of the great doctrine of Obso- 
lescence.* The principle is simplicity itself. Production 
must be maintained, for slackened production would mean 
the ruin of America. But production has attained moun- 
tainous dimensions in the United States; the goods must 
be sold. Modern goods are for the most part fairly durable. 





* American Prosperity. By Paul M. Mazur. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
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If people were allowed to wear them out, national disaster 
would supervene ; therefore, let us proclaim through the 
myriad channels of commercial publicity that the thing in 
use is already obsolete, out of date, already discarded by 
good and patriotic Americans ; the newest thing is the only 
right thing. Mr. Mazur enunciates this wonderful doctrine 
in the course of a book that is written throughout in an 
intolerable jargon. At times, indeed, his Babbitt language 
completely obscures his meaning; but in regard to this 
tenet of the modern gospel he is intelligible enough. The 
American public, he explains, is ruled by the terror of 
obsolescence. The car that was the best and newest in 
January is a back number by midsummer. The American 
domestic interior is changed in a year from Louis-Quatorze 
to early Colonial. The standard bedstead was steel yester- 
day and is a “ colourful wooden four-poster ”’ to-morrow. 
The refrigerator that is not electric is a disgrace ; the kitchen, 
gleaming with hospital whiteness now, must by the turn 
of the year be in as many colours as Madame’s frocks and 
shoes, and so likewise must the household linen. “It is 
a topsy-turvy world in which we are living, and the retailer 
is a willing party to the shortening style-life of his products. 
. . . Clearly, then, obsolescence has been a vital ingredient 
in American business prosperity.” To Mr. Mazur that kind 
of prosperity appears as the right and necessary result of 
the new manufacturing and selling policies. It has been 
attained, not, as Europe so ignorantly supposes, because 
of American natural resources, the War and the altered 
position of the United States in the world. Far otherwise : 
it has been made by American business men themselves, 
by means especially of advertising and instalment buying. 
Mr. Mazur, in a word, accepts without reserve the simple 
Coolidge-Hoover conception of prosperity. 

For a totally different treatment of the spectacle, and 
especially of the phenomena of national advertising, we 
may turn to a competent and entertaining book by two 
American journalist-economists who not long ago published 
a valuable exposure of waste in American industry.* Their 
new volume, Your Money’s Worth, is a study in the waste 
of the consumer’s money, and it may be commended as a 
satiric commentary on Obsolescence as a social factor. 
Beginning 





as, apparently, all American writers must— 
with the automobile industry, the authors proceed to 
an examination of the modern forms of national advertising, 
the multiform campaign to force upon the American people 
an unceasing change of habit—in the building and furnish- 
ing of homes, the wearing of clothes, the use of the thousand 
articles of daily convenience. They quote an advertising 
authority as saying thatit would be a liberal estimate to 
reckon 25 per cent. of the business transacted in America 
as being done in response to a natural demand, and that it is 
out of the other 75 per cent. that the great country of 
salesmanship makes its living. We are conducted by these 
candid and amusing guides into one department after 
another of the colossal business of bluff. They describe 
the means by which the American public has been made 
‘** mouth-conscious’”” and “ skin-conscious ’’—that is, in- 
duced to spend upon fancy dentifrices and cosmetics an 
annual sum exceeding the national revenue of many a 
European }Power; has been led to drink the juice of 
sauerkraut as a daily hygienic exercise; persuaded to 
give up the abundant common materials for building in 
favour of substitutes with names ending in “um” and 
‘‘ix”’; badgered into buying the innumerable proprietary 
articles of the drug store and the “‘ chain grocery,” and so 
paying heavily for the name, the container, and the adver- 
tising slogan. Taking the reader into the lower regions of 





* Your Money's Worth. 


By Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink. Cape. 
8s. 6d. 


Se 


“high-pressure ”? salesmanship, they reveal the mysteries 
of the sale to advertising firms of “ suckers’ lists,” containin 
sheaves of names of presumably simple men and women 
who may be expected to believe anything they are tolq 
and the more shameful mysteries still of the graduated 
tariff for lists of prominent persons supposed to be open to 
offers for the commercial use of their distinguished names, 
At the end of their astonishing journey the authors of Your 
Money’s Worth discuss the question whether there is any 
hope of creating a system of protection for the consumer 
against the perils of a market so terrorised and demoralised, 
Their conclusion, briefly, is that the federal Government 
has shown the way in the Pure Food and Drugs Act, and 
that in some districts the intelligent body of consumers 


have proved that voluntary collective action can be made 
effective. 


PROTECTION IN AUSTRALIA 


HE future, doubtless, will produce its erudite and 
persuasive Frazer, who will explain to half. 
incredulous contemporaries the rise and fall of 

the economic cults elaborated by man in that primitive 
age which we now call “‘ modern.” We can imagine him 
expounding Free Trade and Protection as systems of magic, 
through which ignorant savages sought to wheedle and 
compel a capricious earth to perennial fruitfulness. He 
may even exalt them into imposing rival deities. Then 
there will be an uproar! Scandalised materialists will 
retort that in all ages man has had but one god—his own 
belly. Idealists will at once rush in to expose the crudities 
of historical materialism. Modern man, they will affirm, 
primitive though he was, had at least sufficient intelligence 
to calculate his own interest. | Was it conceivable that 
vulgar economic motive could have produced systems 
of ritual and of belief so confused, so emotional and so 
absurd ? 

The facts of Australian history will undoubtedly favour 
a religious interpretation. It will be apparent that, until 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, Free Trade 
was the established deity. Then a prophet called Syme 
arose, braved the bitterest persecution, and set up the altars 
of Protection in a prosperous corner of the continent called 
Victoria. Thirty years later the apostle Deakin imposed 
the Victorian heresy upon the newly-formed Commonwealth 
of Australia. Hitherto the masses of the people had sus- 
pected that the god Protection unduly favoured the rich 
manufacturers; but Deakin revealed to them a New 
Protection who would secure to the very poorest (only there 
would be no more poor) the blessing of regular employ- 
ment on “ fair and reasonable conditions.” It was, indeed, 
difficult to devise a propitiary ritual which would win 
from New Protection his promised gifts. | The masses, 
nevertheless, adored him, and for his sake accepted Old 
Protection, his father. Protectionism, in one form oF 
another, became the national faith: the followers of Free 
Trade dwindled into a despised and detested sect, suspected 
of nursing an anti-national heresy. Did not the people 
increase and prosper by practice of the new cult? The 
cult grew more complex: it piled up its ceremonies and 
prohibitions. At last the people chose a body of priests 
to smooth out its confusions and watch over its growth. 
. We may imagine the excitement of the future 
researcher when he unearths from our records the name of 
this priestly authority—the Tariff Board: and the date 
of its inauguration—1921. 

Even contemporaries cannot fail to recognise, in the 
earlier activities of the Tariff Board, a rhapsodical religious 
fervour. The Board could not but contemplate its ow? 
exalted position with ecstasy and reverence. Its duty, 
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9s laid down by the Act of 1921 and succeeding Acts, was 
to advise Parliament on tariff business requiring legislation, 
to advise the Minister of Trade and Customs on matters 
of administration. Under the circumstances existing in 
Australia, advice usually meant decision. In some matters 
the Minister could not legally act without this advice : in 
others, he was in practice constrained to act as the Board 
advised him. Manufacturers soon understood that the 
Tariff Board could secure for them a dispensation to import 
machinery and tools of trade duty-free, and that it could 
extend, curtail, or withdraw such a dispensation. Youthful 
industries waited for it to give the signal which would 
bring into operation ‘‘ deferred duties ”—that is, potential 
duties which were to be actualised only when the youthful 
industries had begun to produce goods “in reasonable 
quantities and of satisfactory quality.” (What a reversal 
of the old infant-industry idea beloved of protectionist 
pioneers!) Protected industries which found their pro- 
tection inadequate looked to the Board for further pro- 
tection against the “‘ unfair competition ” of unscrupulous 
foreigners seeking to ‘“‘dump” their goods “at a price 
detrimental to an Australian industry.” Exporting in- 
dustries labouring under the heavy burden of Australian 
costs (some of these industries, dairying for example, 
were beginning to think that they would have to do some 
dumping on their own account) expected the Board to 
take a share in the negotiation of reciprocal trade treaties. 
And a vast mass of diverse interests impatiently awaited 
a comprehensive report which would set Parliament once 
again on the forward path of tariff revision—for nobody 
doubted that what the Tariff Board said would “ go.” 

The Tariff Board went to work with impressive optimism 
and zeal. It mightily wielded the anti-dumping duties ; 
it drastically reduced the amount of “ cheap continental 
material” allowed in British goods claiming preference ; 
(it advertised “the undoubted benefit that would accrue 
to the industrial community by the retention in Australia 
of the money now sent out of the country in payment 
for imports,” and severely rated squeamish economists 
who pointed out fallacies in its reasoning. Not only was 
it alive to “the necessity for fostering those industries 
already established’: it also sought to inveigle foreign 
industrialists into Australia, and exulted in the capture 
of Henry Ford. Just as a restless cat will leap the obstacle 
under which it cannot crawl, so the Tariff Board believed 
foreign manufacturers would be induced to clear the 
hurdle of the Australian tariff, landing in the promised 
land with fully equipped plant and a large wages-shect. 
The Board did not even disdain the humble duties of the 
commercial agent, and boasted of its success in securing 
for Australian manufacturers contracts which would other- 
wise have been placed abroad. Moreover, it lost no oppor- 
tunity of interviewing “ distinguished visitors, commercial 
and industrial leaders, and journalists, from Great Britain,” 
and impressing upon them the necessity of securing British 
preference for the primary products of Australia. 
Costs have to be shifted somewhere ! 

Here was the one anxiety of the Tariff Board, its only 
thom in the flesh in those early, enthusiastic days— 
costs. Everybody objected to bearing the other fellow’s 
costs. The farmers were frankly incredulous, they were 
angry when the Board told them that the duty on agri- 
cultural implements was “ imposing no burden on the 

Primary producer.” The grazier, who needed maize for 
dry feeding in time of drought, objected to the costs imposed 
Pa him by the protection of the maize grower against 
unfair competition ” of cheap labour in South Africa. 

nder an elaborate Tariff one industry’s protection so 

obviously becomes another industry’s cost: sooner or 
later that industry will be tempted to demand for itself 


protection, enabling it to bear the cost. There tends to be 
a drift towards a position in which nearly all industries 
will be protected; but obviously, before this position 
has been reached, protective duties will have ceased to 
protect ; citizens have begun to live by taking in each 
other’s washing. Moreover, protection, which in theory 
is based on the proposition that the tree is more important 
than the fruit, may in fact become a means of forcing 
an immature tree to yield fruit for present enjoyment. 
As early as 1925 the Tariff Board admitted anxiety on 
this score. The apparently healthy steel industry suddenly 
declared that it could no longer survive without increased 
protection. No sooner had it put forward its plea, than 
the workers employed in it appealed to the Arbitration 
Court for an increase in wages. Here was the spirit of 
New Protection, marvellously and disastrously alive. 
“In this way,” declared the Board, “‘ the benefits of pro- 
tection might be nullified and the system itself endangered.” 

By the following year the Tariff Board was thoroughly 
alarmed. The burden of Australian costs—particularly 
labour costs—threatened to make “‘ any and every industry 
in the Commonwealth” defenceless before the 
“ onslaughts ”’ of frugal and efficient foreigners. The Board 
saw only one way of salvation—more protection and 
quicker protection. Believing that it could save the country, 
and that nobody else could, it called upon Parliament to 
“clothe the Prime Minister or the Minister for Trade and 
Customs with power to increase the General Tariff rates 
to any extent found desirable after report and recommen- 
dation by the Tariff Board.’”? Without some such heroic 
remedy, and without a change of heart in the industrial 
unions, it could see ** nothing but economic disaster ahead.” 
Another twelve months of experience and reflection only 
deepened this pessimism. In the annual report of 1927 the 
Board painted a gloomy picture of soaring duties and 
stagnating industries, of a national policy going bankrupt, 
of a protectionist system “ failing to protect.” Inspired 
by a kind of gloomy wisdom, the Board now understood 
that it was vain to blame greedy trade unionists and 
unscrupulous foreigners for every misfortune and difficulty. 
The whole nation must bear the responsibility for the 
success or failure of the national policy. In a long homily 
on “The Abuse of Protection,” it convicted of sin one 
class after another: urban trade unionists, who sought to 
grow fat at the expense of the rural worker; manufac- 
turers, who squandered the benefits of protection in profits 
and dividends, when they should have been reducing prices 
and replacing obsolete plant; farmers, who would not 
understand that they were supposed to be the basis of the 
whole system, and were threatening its foundations by 
demanding that they, too, should be protected—* not 
merely from foreign countries, but from sister dominions.” 
This piece of plain speaking concluded by reminding 
Australians that they had given short shrift to the abori- 
ginals, ‘ton the plea that the white man could develop a 
high civilisation, and make better use of the country... .” 
What if other peoples should use the same argument against 
them? 

It has sometimes happened that priesthoods have con- 
tinued to expound and enforce systems of belief in which 
they have themselves long since ceased to have faith. 
If the Tariff Board has already come to this pass, its dis- 
illusionment has indeed been rapid, and can only be 
explained by something fundamentally unsound in 
Australian protectionism. Is this unsoundness—assuming 
it to exist—inherent in every such system from its birth ; 
or is it peculiarly Australian, a corruption of late years ? 
This is the only point at issue in the spirited controversies 
among Australian economists. The free-traders, their 
hearts hardened by persecution, are uncompromising = 
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maintaining the former view; the protectionists adopt 
relative historical standards of judgment. According to 
them, Australia’s problem has been to find standing-room 
for a rapidly increasing population claiming a “‘ reason- 
able” standard of life. ‘“‘ In Australia wool dominates 
the natural course of production, but it does not absorb 
its own natural increase of population. Agriculture was 
assisted before manufacture, and production has been 
diverted to both.” Protection imposes costs, but so does 
the opening up of new marginal lands ; sound policy consists 
in a just calculation of comparative costs and advantages. 
In practice, economists of both schools would agree 
about immediate policies. One school demands a “ gradual 
reversion to free trade”; the other demands ‘‘ economic 
protection,” which would sweep away much of the existing 
tariff and recast it on severe principles. Both schools are 
hostile to protection as a dogmatic system. And, for this 
reason, neither has any choice of imposing its view upon the 
community. The most deeply-rooted and the most danger- 
ous results of protection in Australia are psychological. 
Psychologically, it is both cause and result of a narrow 
intolerant nationalism which is disdainful and (what is 
more serious) ignorant of the outer world. This perversion 
of patriotic feeling is a real cause of Australia’s ephemeral 
economic discomforts, and threatens graver dangers. 
There is very much to be said for economic protection. 
There is nothing at all to be said for the dogma, the religion, 
of Protectionism. W. K. H. 


FLAYED ALIVE 


VERY year the income tax comes more and more 
EK to be hated. It is, no doubt, the justest of all 
taxes, but does not a tyranny seem only the more 
intolerable if the tyrant is just ? I confess I should greatly 
prefer an unjust tax which would crush me gently and with 
which I could find fault to a just tax which crushes me 
utterly and with which I can find no fault. I would 
much rather have paid the Ship Money against which 
Pym and Hampden protested—or have I got the facts 
wrong again?—than pay this odious income _ tax 
against which it is impossible to protest with decency. I 
would rather have lived in the days when the Plantagenets 
offered rich Jews the alternative of parting with their teeth 
or their money. I would rather live under Mussolini in 
Italy where, it is said, Fascisti call round on rich bourgeois 
and levy funds by a kind of blackmail. I would rather, 
indeed, so far as tax-paying is concerned, have lived in 
almost any other country, and in any other age, than in 
the country and the age in which I am living, because I 
feel sure that, though other countries and other ages might 
have been more unjust, they would have been more unjust 
to the rich and not to me. There is, I know, a popular 
theory that, in unjust ages and countries, oppression is 
passed on from the ruler to the aristocracy, and from the 
aristocracy to the middle classes, and from the middle 
classes to the poorest of the poor, and I hope for the sake of 
civilisation that this is true. But I cannot believe that in 
any other age or country the Government had acquired 
quite the same skill in emptying pockets of their money 
as the Artful Dodger used to empty them of their hand- 
kerchiefs. 

As regards my own pockets, I should not care if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer took all that is in them. Since 
he discovered my address—and he did this, I may say, almost 
before I had earned my first year’s income—there has been 
so little in my pockets that either he or a thief is welcome to 
make off with it. What embitters me is that he is not 
content to take what is in my pockets: he demands from 
me also money that I have already spent. There would 


—— 


be nothing to protest against in this, if I had spent the 
money recklessly ; but every penny that I have spent has 
been spent in the effort to keep alive in order to earn 
enough money to pay income tax. It is useless to point 
this out, however, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, |; 
I tell him I spent a great many pounds on doctors, he 
replies that nobody ought to have a doctor unless he has 
enough money left to pay a doctor after he has paid his 
income tax. I reply: “I might have been dead jf | 
hadn’t had a doctor, and where would your income tax 
have been then?” He replies, in effect: ‘“‘ We shouldn't 
have missed it—or you either.” If you take a large view 
of history, I think he is right. In the long history of the 
world, I am no more than a mote in a sunbeam, and my 
income is perfectly invisible. But, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer really wants a part of my income, he ought to 
leave me the means to earn the income which he wishes to 
tax. He ought to see that, if I incur expenses, it is only 
for his sake, not because I love him, but because I am afraid 
of him, and that the chief object of my life for years past 
has been to keep well enough, to eat enough and to drink 
enough to be able to pay rates and taxes. 

For it is not only on doctors that I spend money. I have 
a hundred other expenses, the sole object of which is to 
keep alive in order to earn an income without which | 
should not be able to pay income tax. Every mouthful 
of food that I eat might be stamped with the motto; 
‘*For the Chancellor of the Exchequer,” since the life 
that it helps to preserve is devoted to filling his pocket, 
not my own. If I drink a half-bottle of wine with my 
dinner, I do so with a good conscience, knowing not only 
that is has been heavily taxed already, but that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will tax yet again the money 
I have spent on it. If I take a holiday, I say to myself: 
‘This will increase my efficiency as a taxpayer,” while 
at the same time I pay a tax of whatever-it-is in the 
pound on every penny that it costs me. I cannot think, 
indeed, of a single way in which I spend money which 
does not conduce to my greater efficiency as a taxpayer, 
whether going to a theatre, or going to the Derby, or going 
out to dinner, or driving a motor-car. The question 
arises whether, this being so, all that part of my income 
that I spend—and it is the whole of it—ought not to be 
free of taxation. Theoretically, I understand, whatever 
a man necessarily expends in the process of earning an 
income is not subject to income tax. Why, then, should 
a professional writer have to pay any income tax at all, 
seeing that all the money he spends is spent either on 
keeping alive or on experiences which are the necessaly 
material of his writing ? 

I do not know whether the members of other trades 
and professions feel the pressure of income tax so severely. 
I do not think they can. If one can judge by the 
lists of wills that appear every week in the newspapers, 
it is still possible for a great many people to save thousands 
of pounds even after paying income tax. If a man cal 
save even a thousand pounds during a life-time in these 
days, I do not see that he need bear any grudge against 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Yet during the last few 
days it was announced that an old gentleman of eighty-two 
had left a fortune of £129,000 and had nevertheless com 
plained in his will: “I am financially flayed alive 7 
dead : alive, over one-third of my income has been forfeited 
in income and super-tax; dead, my family are muleted 
of about one-sixth of my entire estate.” This complaint, 
I hope, is as exceptional as it is unreasonable. I cannot 
help feeling that, if I had £129,000 in the bank, I should 
not care greatly how much of the rest of my income the 
State had taken. I should be surprised, indeed, that it 
had not taken a great deal more, for the State in modem™ 
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times is more avaricious even than the individual, and 
has unprecedented powers of satisfying its avarice. Flayed 
alive? It surely must be a very painless operation if 
the worst that happens to one is to be left in possession 
of £129,000. 

And yet it may be that the pain of parting with money 
is as great to the man who pays it out of his superfluity 
as to the man who pays it out of his poverty. The rich 
man is often an idealist to whom every shilling is a precious 
part of a treasured collection of pounds, shillings and 
pence. The poor man is as often a person who has had 
no more chance of collecting pounds, shillings and pence 
than of collecting Elizabethan first editions, and who 
has never learned to idealise either. The poor man’s 
objection to paying taxes is simply the vulgar objection 
that he has not the money to pay them: he tells himself 
that he would gladly pay them if he could. The rich 
man’s hatred of taxes is nobler and more refined. He 
rages like a king who is being gradually stripped of province 
after province. Tell such a king that he has more 
provinces left than any of his subjects, and he will laugh 
at you. Every foot of soil that is taken from him hurts 
as though it were taken from his living body. ‘“ Your 
money or your life,” said the old-fashioned highwayman, 
“My dear sir,” the idealist of riches would reply, ‘‘ they 
are the same thing.” 

Hence, on second thoughts, I conclude that the income 
tax, though a great tax, may be a painful tax alike to the 
rich and to the poor—even more painful, perhaps to the 
rich than to the poor. I am selfish enough, I admit, to 
wish to see it abolished for my own sake, but I am also 
unselfish enough to wish to see the rich delivered from this 
recurrent torture of being flayed alive. There surely must 
be some other possible means of financing the State than 
this annual human sacrifice to Mammon. In the present 
generation, for the first time in English history, the tax- 
payer has been reduced to the position of a Hebrew under 
the tyranny of Pharaoh. Look round you in modern 
England, and you will see that it is on the whole an extra- 
ordinarily free country—freer even than it was in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. There is hardly a tyrant in sight 
against whom a resurrected Jack Cade or Cromwell could 
rebel. Landlords are not what they used to be, nor are 
employers. If Dickens were living to-day, he would have 
to employ a private detective to discover even one Squeers 
: Bumble through the length and breadth of the country. 

et in this green garden of liberated humanity there stalks 
one sinister figure whose little finger is thicker than Mr. 
Squeers’s neck or than Mr. Bumble’s loins. He is the last 
of the tyrants, the sole survivor of the oppressors of past 
ages. He is the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If Dickens 
a I am — that he would not have let the 

P in his hand till he had written a novel, portray- 


ing the Chancellor of the Exchequer as a far more inhuman 


monster than Mr. Squeers. *. ¥. 


THE PROSPEROUS FARMER 


ELL it not in Gath, for you will deprive Protectionist 
politicians of a war cry, neither publish it in the 
streets of Ascalon, for publication will annoy that 

respectable and earnestly striving, though rather incapable, 
body, the National Farmers’ Union—but there are prosperous 
farmers in the country to-day. I, moi qui vous parle, have 
neountered them, have heard them confess, not without 
4 certain seemly diffidence, that they are making money 
and hope to make still more in a little while. Pessimism 
has been overdone. 


a seeming the prosperous folk are much 
ad J, 


ra ) as you 
They have the like hands, organs, dimensions, 


senses, affections and passions. They are fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same summer and winter. If you prick them they bleed, 
if you tickle them they laugh, if you poison them they die, 
if you wrong them they write to their favourite paper. 

These things I declare solemnly as one having knowledge 
and not merely as a scribe. Truth to tell, I have covered 
six thousand miles of agricultural England and Wales in the 
past fifteen months, taking with me an inquiring mind and 
a competent secretary, in order that I may rely upon nothing 
so elusive as memory. It has happened that some who have 
proclaimed prosperity in the green leaf have forgotten their 
proclamation in the sere, and even hastened to deny, but 
the record remains and, as Mr. Justice Stareleigh remarked, 
how could the statement be on my notes if it had not been 
made ? 

Let us face the facts. A great part of the passionate 
outcry of the distressed farmer is justified or, at least, well 
founded. A considerable part is due to the fond hope that 
if he shouts loudly enough he will get a subsidy or Protection, 
or some special privilege for his industry. Landlords, 
particularly those with bad land, joined in the jeremiad and 
a public that believes all it reads, wishes to be and is 
deceived. Only last week I drove through a prominent 
market town in a distressed area of mixed farming, the soil 
being largely three-horse clay. I expected to find my old 
friend ruin staring me in the face, as his practice was before 
I gave up agriculture. But ruin was not out marketing. 
All I found was such a crowd of motor-cars as impeded 
progress, street markets doing good business and a company 
of farmers who had shed the intolerable burden of disaster 
and, for the time being at least, had, in the fine ASschylean 
phrase, ‘‘ bidden farewell to calamity.” I asked one 
smiling acquaintance how he fared, and the smile fled. 
* This weather will ruin us all,” he said. ‘* The barley will 
be ripe before the ears are full, there will be no roots. 
Harvest will be a fortnight too early. Nothing but rain 
will save the country.” I reminded him that only sunshine 
was needed a year ago. “ Yes,” he said, “ that’s what we 
have to put up with. There’s never anything right for us.”’ 

But our best farmers carry on. They have had bumper 
crops of hay, their wheat has thriven, their sugar-beet will 
have a rich sugar content. They have been at work for a 
year or more on intensive grass cultivation ; unperturbed 
by Press campaigns, they are testing for themselves the 
relative values of the nitrate-of-soda and other dressings. 
They are growing pedigree wheats and finding how far they 
suit the soil. Their dairies are producing Grade A milk, and 
they are seeking local markets wherever possible, in order to 
escape the tender mercies of the Combines that would take 
all the cream from that milk as the price of distribution. 
They have a keen eye for agricultural research and develop- 
ment in every direction. They know, for example, that 
there is a cure for fluke and their sheep do not die of liver 
trouble any longer. They know that rats tithe their 
increase, and they stack their grain on steadles. They 
have learned that contagious and other forms of abortion 
in cows and pigs yield to iodine, and they see that it is a 
part of the mineral content of each ration, Their orchards 
are clean, there is no silver leaf on the plums, no scab or 
mildew on their apples. Just as they know the milk yield 
of every cow, so they know the egg record of every hen. 
Even if it be impossible to beat the market rings, they 
contrive to avoid them. I have met farmers who rail their 
beasts many miles at considerable expense to a big mart 
where the ring is comparatively innocuous because buyers 
have come from all parts prepared to pay a fair price. 

On the farms where men are making money and 
maintaining a commendable reticence about it, you find no 
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fringes round the arable fields. They plough up to the edge 
while their dirty neighbour may leave a five-foot margin. 
By judicious employment of a trapper they keep all their 
vermin down, the rabbits do not eat into their cornfields 
nor do the rats survive to reach their barns or storehouses. 
The water does not lie on the land and their drains are 
charted. To be sure, the farmers who are prosperous are 
not much to the fore. You may find them at one market 
in a week, never at three or more, and, when they visit one, 
it is to do business and not to drink confusion to bad times. 
“Hardly ever see Blank,” said one of his friends, to me, 
“but, there, he never was a sociable chap. Can’t think of 
anything except wheat and barley, mutton and beef, milk 
and pork.” It was a true charge, but against it may be 
set the fact that the farmer referred to made money even in 
1927. 

It is not considered good form to talk about agricultural 
prosperity in high circles; etiquette forbids. A friend of 
mine carried out a notable experiment a few years ago and 
made a pot of money. “‘ Why don’t you publish your 
balance-sheet and show what can be done ?”’ I asked him. 
“I wanted to do so,” he replied, ‘“‘ but X. said he would 
rather I didn’t. It would make a bad impression.” ‘* X.” 
was the then Minister of Agriculture! The bad impression 
would have been that farmers are responsible in part at least 
for their own failure ; the ugly disclosure would have been 
that where you have brains wedded to initiative, the 
offspring, whether in farm land or elsewhere, is prosperity. 

Truth to tell, the men who make money have no leisure 
to shout, for the simple reason that time is money. Those 
with bad land, insufficient capital and obsolete methods 
make the welkin ring, they cannot employ their day to 
better advantage. They will pass and their place will be 
taken by the young enthusiast from the agricultural college 
or farm institute who has been brought up to understand 
and to appreciate the immense stride that agricultural 
science has made in the past few decades. ‘“* Agriculture 
is thousands of years old, its science has not completed a 
first century,” said a wise man to the writer. ‘* When men 
appreciate the possibilities that lie before them they will 
take heart and clear away the only real obstacle that stands 
between them and prosperity.” 

He was referring to the middleman, who makes us all 
poor. Among the young farmers’ clubs and the students 
of the farm institutes and colleges there is an attitude that 
bodes ill for those who thrive on profits won without risk 
and without any equipment save judgment and cunning. 
Rings, combines, trusts and the rest are the subject of 
debate, of searching enquiry. On the horizon one sees 
co-operation, born of the association of hundreds of young 
men and women who look out from their common training 
centre upon a fine prospect that the middleman disfigures. 
They know that co-operation will kill him and they want 
his blood. When he has shed it, prosperous farmers will 
be the rule and the man who fails in farming will be regarded 
as one who would probably have failed anywhere. 

Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE HALDANE PARADOX 


To the Editor of Tux New SratTesMAn. 

Sir,—I have just returned from abroad, and my attention 
has been drawn to an article in your issue of the 25th ult., in 
which you state, under the head of ‘“ The Haldane Paradox,” 
“Lords Northcliffe, Beaverbrook and Burnham had persuaded 
the public that he was pro-German.” So far as I am concerned 
the statement is quite untrue. I knew Lord Haldane well, 
and we were very good friends until the end of his life ; in fact, 
he has told me himself the story of the press campaign against 
him. Under these circumstances I hope you will withdraw the 
charge.—Yours, etc., BURNHAM. 

13 Bryanston Square, W. 

September 4th. 


[It was our impression that the Conservative press was practi- 
cally unanimous in its attack upon Haldane in the spring of 
1915, but if the Daily Telegraph provided an honourable excep- 
tion to this rule we certainly owe Lord Burnham an apology 
for having mentioned his name in this connection.—Ep. N.S.] 


————, 


LOS ANGELES AS SILLY AS ROME 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—One of your correspondents has complained that while 
in Rome he alighted at the wrong end of the tram-car, and the 
Fascist policeman forced him to ‘* walk back to the tram and 
go through the meaningless ceremony of getting into it again 
and out at the other end.””. And you ask whether it is conceiv- 
able that such a piece of idiotic official formalism could be 
witnessed in any other city in the world that calls itself civilised. 
Certainly, it can. Much the same thing recently happened to 
me in Los Angeles. Practically all American cities regulate the 
traffic by means of light or signals, but in most cities these 
stations are for the regulation of motorists and not pedestrians, 
In New York and most other large cities, the pedestrian jg 
allowed to cross the street against the traffic signal if the way 
is clear. In Los Angeles he is not. Moreover, the traffic signals 
in that city are different from those in New York and bewildering 
to a New Yorker. I was in Los Angeles not long ago and quite 
innocently followed the New York practice of crossing the 
street when the way was clear, but it appears that the traffic 
signal (unknown to me; I did not even know where to look for 
it) was against me. I had not only crossed the street, but I had 
proceeded half-way down the block to the next street, when I 
was seized by a traffic officer and dragged back to the other side 
of the street, which I had just crossed, and compelled to cross it 
again. Moreover, if I had offered any resistance to this piece 
of official bullying I might have been arrested, taken to the 
police station, and (I suppose) fined. That is the way Los 
Angeles “ protects ’’ the lives of its citizens and strangers. Once 
they are safely across the street, they can be dragged back and 
made to cross it again at the instance of any bullying traffic 
officer. 

Bumbledom is much the same everywhere, and I for one have 
never found it any worse in Fascist Italy than in America. It 
is not so bad here in New York, but when little towns like Los 
Angeles get all swelled up, they take it out on strangers.— 
Yours, etc., RUTHERFORD TOWNER. 

160 Broadway, 

New York. 

August 19th. 


THE ASSAM TEA PLANTERS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Some little time ago, two Labour Members, Messrs. 
Purcell and Hallsworth, made a visit to India to inspect Labour 
conditions in that country. These men made a report to the 
T.U.C., and in that report they insinuated that tea planters in 
Assam treated their labourers as if their employees were slaves. 
There were hints of the use of the whip and so on. 

These insinuations are absolutely and entirely untrue. Tea 
garden labourers are free men and tea planters not only do, but 
must, treat their estate employees with justice, kindness and 
sympathy. The Indian Tea Association has written to the 
Trades Union Congress showing how untrue and how unfair the 
statements were. I have said so in the press and I repeat it 
again. Let anyone come and stay with me in India and see 
our treatment of the fine and manly people who work with us. 

Now, this is not a matter of politics, or even of Labour and 
Capital. As a matter of fact, tea planters are labourers, too, 
working long hours in the tropics. Perhaps without intention, 
at any rate without proper investigation, Messrs. Purcell and 
Hallsworth have slandered the tea-planting community. If 
they possess the sporting fair instincts of the average Britisher, 
they will publicly withdraw their remarks and let me take that 
message with me to my planting comrades, when I return at the 
end of this month. 

But, if Messrs. Purcell and Hallsworth will not wash out the 
injustice which they have done, harming and hurting a decent 
honest body of men, then I ask the British public to judge 
between us.—Yours, etc., 

W. LanceE.Lor TRAVERS, 
Tea Planter. 


Alford, Leader of the British Group, |. 
Lincolnshire. Bengal Legislative Council. 


September 2nd. 


MR, BAI.DWIN’S DISMISSAL OF 
EX-SERVICEMEN 
To the Editor of TuE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The Fabian Society views with dismay the decision of 
the Government to dispense with the services of ex-service es 
in large numbers, at a time when it is preaching to other - 
ployers the duty of increasing the working forces in their serv 8 
It points out that most of those in process of Cacharge 
who have given the best years of ther lives to their work. ig 
are, for the most part, either on the threshold of midd _— 
or past it; and it is exceedingly unlikely that the major! bee 
them will be able without grave difficulty again to obtain ¢ 
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ployment. No worse example could be set to private industry 
than this effort to replace adult labour by the work of adolescents; 
and to conceive of men who have worked in the Civil Service 
for years mostly varying from seven to ten as without any claim 
upon the goodwill of the departments is to show an absence of 
decent feeling unexpected even from the Treasury. The Fabian 
Society desires to place on record its considered protest against 
this mean and narrow-sighted policy.—Yours, etc., 
*, W. Gatton, Secretary, 


25 Tothill Street, S.W.1. Fabian Society. 


September 3rd. 


PROSE AND POETRY 
To the Editor of Tur New Sraresman. 


Sir,—The distinction between prose and poetry is a field where 
jrreconcilables meet, and no wise editor would think of opening 
his columns to a discussion of the subject. But Mr. Ellis Roberts’ 
review of my book, English Prose Style, which appeared in your 
last issue, is so intelligent that I would like to force one of his 
criticisms to a clearer issue. We are both agreed that there are 
two forms of literature, which are called prose and poetry. We 
are further agreed that there is a subjective state in which the 
quality of the expression is independent of this formal distinction. 
When this quality is found in prose, Mr. Roberts wants to call 
it “the poetic.” Whether it occurs in poetry or prose, I want 
to call it “* poetry,” and to distinguish it from poetry as generally 
understood I want to resort to the word “ verse.’”? There are 
three categories in question, and to describe them I propose three 
distinct words—** poetry,” ** verse ’’ and “‘ prose.”” Mr. Roberts 
suggests for the same categories ‘the poetic”? (a quality of 
prose), ‘* poetry” (including verse which is not poetic), and 
“prose.” I submit that my terminology is clearer and more 
logical, and has, moreover, good sanction in philosophical usage. 
It is impossible to change the general connotation of a word, 
and in common parlance “ poetry ” will always include “* verse,” 
and “ prose ’ will always exclude “* poetry ” (and ‘‘ the poetic ”’). 
But when exactitude is our endeavour, it would make for 
clarity if the more restricted and more exalted sense of the word 
“poetry” were adopted.—Yours, etc., HERBERT READ. 


THE EDINBURGH TRAGEDY 
To the Editor of Tar NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Is it not time that we paid more attention to our War 
Memorials ? Other new buildings are freely criticised, but 
memorials receive either thoughtless praise, or else they are 
ignored altogether. Whether such monuments are desirable 
or not is outside the scope of this letter; my intention here is to 
make a protest against one memorial in particular—the Scottish 
National Memorial in Edinburgh. 

Many declare that it is wonderful and impressive, and this 
perhaps is understandable, for the majority of people like to have 
their emotions stirred, and when the mind is clogged with senti- 
ment it does not criticise. But what surprises me is the apathy 
of the rest; it is impossible that no one should resent the 
erection of a thing like that on the finest site in Scotland. Another 
matter for astonishment is the mentality of the designers. One 
might have thought that the Castle Rock itself, with an inscrip- 
tion to tell its tale and point reflection, would be the most telling 
memorial of all. But no. Without imagination themselves, 
the designers assumed an equal darkness in the minds of others ; 
so they set up this foolish building and decorated it with such a 
wealth of emblem and symbolism that an official guide book is 
necessary to explain the meaning. Artistically it is deplorable, 
or so it seems to me; but since art is a matter of taste it may be 
conceded that the building reaches a high level in a certain kind 
of skill. For example, the mind responsible for the Shrine 
windows which include Old and New Testament figures, Galgacus, 
the Signs of the Zodiac, illustrations from the Book of Revelation, 

omulus and Remus and the wolf, and a modern soldier, is 
wasted here; it is worthy of Hollywood. Some amusement 
may also be extracted from a study of the architecture. Why, 
one wonders, are the capitals crowded with strange incomplete 
animals ? And what is the function of gargoyles sprouting from 
the solid wall ? 

But although it is nice to be amused, I find the inner meaning 
of the Memorial far from pleasing. It seems to imply that 
Scottish people can no longer be trusted to feel and remember as 
they ought. 
an, they will forget to be grateful,” the designers seem to say. 

They are incapable of perceiving heroism unless we touch it up 
for them and make it look pretty.”” And so they have evolved 
this building which insults the living and misrepresents the dead. 

at js the Edinburgh Tragedy.—Yours, etc., 

Ledaig, as ' 


J. R. Ker. 
Argyll, Scotland. 


Miscellany 
ARE WE UNMUSICAL? 


S it possible to say that a nation is unmusical? Has 
such a statement any meaning? Recently, at an 
hotel where I was staying, a young French girl 
remarked to me that she disliked Germans, and when I told 
a German friend of this remark he said, “‘ What does it 
mean to say ‘I dislike Germans’; it is merely a phrase ; 
one might as well say one disliked the Atlantic Ocean.” 
To some extent I agree with him, and no doubt such phrases 
as used by the majority of people are empty and devoid of 
personal significance. They are just the catchwords of 
a clique or a set or a political faction, and are imitated by 
those who hear them, and come from the lips only. On 
the other hand, just as the Atlantic Ocean has a different 
character from that of the Pacific Ocean, so, no doubt, 
every nation has its own nature, and although what is 
common to the Germans, French, Russians, Italians, 
Spaniards and English is far greater than what differenti- 
ates them, nevertheless each may possess a discernible 
and peculiar general character. 

If we consider the names of the best known musical 
virtuosos of the last ten years we shall discover that a very 
high percentage of them are Jews. Such names as Jascha 
Heifetz, Toscha Seidel, Mischa Elman denote an Eastern 
European Jewish origin. More familiarly Jewish are such 
names as Rubinstein, Hofmann, Goldenberg, Rosenthal, 
and if we go through a list of the eminent musicians of the 
last hundred years we shall be astonished to find what a 
large number of them are Jews. A few names that occur 
to me are Mendelssohn, Goldmark, Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, 
Meyerbeer, Wagner (disputed) and Mahler. If one went 
carefully through a musical directory one would probably 
discover that Jews were musicians in greater relative 
numbers than the people of any other race. 

The question immediately rises, are the Jews more musical 
by nature than other Europeans? It may be so, but 
there is another explanation possible and it was one given 
to me by a musician. During the last hundred years 
on the Continent nearly every profession was barred to 
Jews. In those to which they were allowed entry the 
highest posts were not available to them and there was a 
general antagonism which kept them down. Music was 
free to them because music was hardly a recognised pro- 
fession. Also the practice of music is a social passion to 
which men and women of the highest culture and refine- 
ment of manners are especially susceptible, so that the 
talented musician receives appreciation and friendship 
from the most influential quarters and thus a path of social 
progress was opened, of which the Jews were quick to take 
advantage. An immense damped-up reservoir of national 
talent and energy was thus directed into the channel of 
music, and in Eastern Europe the Jewish race became 
almost unanimously musical. 

As it is the custom of this people to do everything with 
rather more than average energy and ability, it is not 
surprising that this opening of the Jewish reservoir led to 
an immense crop of distinguished musicians. Nor can we 
doubt that the general attitude of ignorant contempt 
shown to music and musicians during the nineteenth century 
in England by the business middle-classes was the cause of 
the decline both in the amount and in the quality of musical 
activity here. It is too absurd and far-fetched to attribute 
our musical poverty to a deficiency in the English race of 
musical powers. And, indeed, the whole question of specific 
talent, even in individuals, is debatable. 

There is one musician of my acquaintance who goes so far as 
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to refuse to listen to parents who give as a reason for not having 
their children taught music their innate lack of musical 
ability. His theory is that all children have some musical 
talent and that it is impossible for anybody to prescribe 
the limits to which any person may go in the development 
of his modicum of talent. I am not only convinced that 
this is true, but I am also inclined to believe that what 
we often take to be talent is frequently a stumbling-block 
rather than an advantage. For instance, most of us have 
had the experience of meeting with persons who had an 
extraordinary natural facility for playing by ear, but who 
never became musicians in any good sense. I have known 
men and women who could sit down at the pianoforte and 
play in a passable fashion by ear anything they had heard ; 
but their playing never got better, and it was invariably 
facile and shallow and their judgment and taste were 
generally execrable. 

To say that the English nation is unmusical is simply 
meaningless and ridiculous; yet our public is constantly 
being reviled in this way. The best known of our London 
concert agents, Mr. Lionel Powell, actually told a famous 
musician who had come over here that the English were 
not musical and this was said as an argument to induce 
this musician to abandon his ideals in order to achieve 
more extensive success. 

What Mr. Powell meant was that by his methods of 
‘‘ celebrity ” concerts, “‘ popular” programmes and publicity 
he could make this musician a much more paying commercial 
proposition; and no doubt he was astonished to meet 
a pianist who refused to play in the Albert Hall. It was 
probably the first time in his life that such a thing had 
happened. Mr. Powell is not to blame, as he is a business 
man secking to do good business, but Kreisler and such 
artists as Kreisler are to blame for playing in the Albert 
Hall and for playing rubbishy programmes and for lending 
themselves to purely business careers. How can we blame 
the public for its indifference to good music when it so rarely 
hears good music? I don’t call the recitals of Mr. Ignaz 
I'riedman, that “Colossus of the Piano,” good music. 
1 don’t call Kreisler’s recitals good music, in spite of 
Kreisler’s unfailing witchery of tone—which is a super- 
ficial quality that has as much connection with music 
in the highest sense as a beauty parlour complexion has 
with real beauty. 

Not long ago three of the most famous pianists had 
a meeting in New York to consider the problem of encores. 
Each one of them disliked the present system of intermin- 
able encores at the conclusion of a printed programme, 
but none of them dared to refuse to give encores for fear 
of alienating his public, and altogether they came to no 
decision. Can such men be great artists? Never! 
They may be and are enormously clever virtuosos and no 
doubt they would like to be great artists, but as a friend 
of mine has wittily put it, “ their characters won’t afford 
ay 

When a really great artist comes to England I am certain 
that he will find as deep an appreciation of his qualities 
here as anywhere else in the world; but how rare is such 
a man and how difficult it is for the intellectuals and those 
who have a little knowledge and consider themselves 
eultured to know such a man when they hear him. Like 
the grammarians derided by Swinburne, who judged 
Shakespeare’s verses by counting syllables, these dilettantes 
always miss the essential and concentrate on the surface. 
Look at the vogue in society of the Léner Quartet, for 
example, who play like a group of French polishers and give 
us not so much Beethoven as the hair oil which he didn’t 
use! There is an example of modern virtuosity. And if a 
country should cease to appreciate that let nobody call 
it unmusical. W. J. TURNER. 


——$——$—$— 


Art 
CORRECTION 


AST week a regrettable aberration made Flaubert 
the victim of a censure by Léon Bloy which 
should have fallen on the head of Huysmans, 
As a penance, the peccant misquoter imposed upon himself 
the labour of re-reading Huysmans’ L’Art Moderne, and 
found it a delightful task. It is true that Huysmans 
at his worst deserves all that even Léon Bloy could say 
of him. When his style is bad, which befalls when his 
own interest occasionally flags in the course of the long 
naturalistic descriptions, his curious mosaic use of words 
becomes very bumpy, and the pattern fails. But he 
delighted, above all things, in the exercise of his visual 
sense, and with such a subject as the painting of his time 
his writing is at its liveliest. Almost more for its sake 
than for the sake of the pictures, it is a pleasure to read 
his account of the forgotten salons of the ’eighties. 

For one thing, he was no mincer of words. Our con- 
temporary criticism in England, with the exception of 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis, is so studiously genteel that there 
is something very refreshing in finding a body of dull official 
artists referred to as milliners, snivellers and _ yelper, 
There may be an element of the factitious and the literary 
in the ingenuity of his condemnations—as though he had 
at hand a thesaurus of commination—but at least he 
damned with curses and not with faint praise. And he 
does manage to convince us that the pictures he disliked 
were very bad indeed. He also gives us the impression 
that in his day in France the interest taken in art was 
real and acute. The picture-dealer, of course, had not 
then reached his present apogee, and pictures had another 
value than that of cleverly-hoisted stocks and shares. 

The battle of the impressionists was still raging at that 
time. It was every whit as keen as the battle of the 
naturalists in literature, and the earlier glorious strife of 
the classics and romantics. Something of the warrior spirit 
of the old grognards yet remained to the young men, though 
the conflict was transferred to the fields of art and literature. 
Huysmans was one of the most spirited of the protagonists, 
though his arm was the bludgeon rather than the sword. 
And we are the more willing to take on trust his affirmations 
as to what was bad, because the judgment of subsequent 
years has so confirmed his own as to what he considered 
good. 

Although he supported the impressionists generally and 
en bloc, he saw there was a danger of Manet’s falling into 
virtuosity from sheer excess of technical mastery. Monet, 
although he had won his reputation, was to Huysmans still 
a seeker—as he remained, indeed, to the end of his life. But 
to Renoir’s charm he pays full, though unexaggerated 
homage, while detecting the monotony of Mme. Morisot’s 
mere prettiness. Degas was his favourite, yet he acknow- 
ledged Pissarro as the greatest of them all, there remarkably 
anticipating the judgment of to-day. To Sisley he was 
favourable, but not more than just. These various pro- 
nouncements, given with greater elaboration, are also to 
be found in his book Certains. The criticisms of the salons, 
however, have the interest of being written without pre- 
meditation, with his impressions sharp within him, besides 
containing a liberal proportion of the onslaughts. Mr. 
George Moore’s Modern Painting is their parallel in English: 
it deals with the same period from a contemporary point 0 
view, and is by as great a writer. These three books 
between them are quick with the ardours of the past and 
did invaluable service to the cause of painting. And the 
two writers, whose courses ran together until each had 
produced his first masterpiece, and then diverged in very 
opposite directions, will always be honoured for the way 
in which they upheld the independence of the spirit and the 
artist’s truth to himself. To read either as a penance Is 4 
temptation to misquote. T. W. Earp. 
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Cu rr ent Literature possibly be changing into temperate goodwill. Anne 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NYONE in search of an example in the art of con- 
A ducting a story to its proper and foreseen close 

could not do better than study the construction 
of Persuasion, though such unity of effect presupposes 
something else not necessarily within the reach of others, 
however eager to profit by Jane Austen’s example. The 
consistency and confidence of her attitude towards every 
character, every event and every detail in her stories 
cannot be imitated. Such confidence must ever be as 
much the product of a period as of individual effort. 
It is the fruit of corroboration. Private conviction does 
not produce an equal stability, for human beings cannot 
possess the unself conscious calm of complete assurance 
unless their judgments are confirmed by others. Here 
and there some passionate solitary may succeed in 
asserting consistently his own sense of proportion in 
the face of surrounding dissent, but inevitably in 
doing so he will feel a need to defend his views. He 
will be explanatory and, almost inevitably, explanatory 
with that over-insistence which is liable to upset at any 
moment the subtle spiritual balance upon which so much 
depends in art. How distressing—and in the end how 
unconvincing—it is to find oneself catching continually 
the compelling but strained glance of the novelist’s eye 
as one turns his pages! How blest, on the other hand, 
the writer of fiction who, if his reader should stop to ask, 
What is your point of view? would reply with mild sur- 
prise, ““ Why, of course, that of all sensible men!” But 
it stands to reason that such writers can only exist when 
sensible people do as a matter of fact agree ; and it follows 
that works which possess the solid, restful quality of Jane 
Austen’s must be the product, in a sense, of many minds 
and not of one. Daphnis and Chloe could only have been 
written at a time when all sensible men conceived the 
pleasures of sensuality to be one of the blessings of life ; 
when they felt no need to dress up or disguise young desire 
to make it charming. But when, in an age in which all 
sensible people are not agreed on this point, Mr. George 
Moore, for instance, attempts to write in the same vein, 
consciousness of being naughty or daring inevitably 
creeps into his work. The benign and careful lubricity 
of Anatole France is not free from a taint of malicious 
awareness ; he may have been sure that he was right to 
be on the side of Venus, but he was all too conscious that 
there was another. Securus judicat orbis terrarum—it is 
an enormous help to the artist to feel that “ the verdict 
of the world is conclusive ”’—and on his side. It is hard 
for a rebel to attain the peace of assurance. 


* * * 


This complete harmony and confidence contributes 
enormously to our pleasure in reading Jane Austen; but 
since it comes by grace and fortune, let us consider her 
imitable qualities. Perswasion is, in my opinion, the most 
perfectly constructed of her novels. The theme is definite 
and limited with great discretion: it is the story of the 
re-engagement of two lovers after a parting which took 
place seven years before. The reader anticipates their 
reunion, and there are no external obstacles to it: Captain 
Wentworth is still unmarried—even heart-free, and he is 
now well-off; Anne still loves him, and she has no obliga- 
tions of loyalty or duty elsewhere which could prevent her 
from becoming his wife. In the heart of such a straight- 
forward situation how, then, does the author manage to 
create the suspense and complication so important in 
exciting intense interest in the happy ending to a love story ? 
She does so by telling it from the point of view of the 
one who is compelled to be entirely passive throughout, 
partly owing to her sex, but above all, owing to her previous 
conduct. It was Anne who broke off the engagement. 
It is only Anne’s feelings that we follow; every other 
character is seen from outside. We watch Wentworth 
only through her eyes (he is never on the scene unless she 
is there), and his behaviour in her presence, until near the 
end, is so adjusted to the purpose of creating suspense 
that it never conveys more than that his resentment may 


cannot hope for more than that. The reader is made to 
identify himself entirely with Anne, as far as Wentworth’s 
behaviour is concerned, and to her each stage in their 
relations is full of pain, perplexity and suspense, which the 
reader shares. 


* * * 


*« Henry James had a theory that it was necessary to get 
rid of the omniscient observer ; that everything recounted 
in a novel should be seen through the eyes of some character 
in it; not necessarily the same, and perhaps through one 
character after another: The Golden Bowl was written on 
these lines. It seems to me a fallacious general principle. 
Let us test it by seeing what we would have lost had 
Persuasion been constructed in obedience to it. Let 
us suppose everything, all the incidents, all the characters, 
Sir Walter Elliot, the Musgroves, Admiral Crofts and his wife 
and Wentworth had been seen through Anne’s eyes alone. 
Well, either Jane Austen’s own delightful view of them 
would have been lost to us, or Anne would have become 
Jane Austen herself, with her intellect, irony and critical 
detachment, in which case we could never have felt the same 
poignant sympathy for Anne and her predicament. Suppose, 
on the other hand, that the business of reporting had been 
transferred later on to the brain of Wentworth, we would 
then have known every stage of his affections and 
consequently followed Anne’s misreading of them with 
indifference. Henry James would probably have then 
turned, say, Lady Russell and Charles Musgrove into a 
pair of gossips of genius who would, by exhibiting at once 
an extraordinary clairvoyance and an odd _ blindness 
to obvious probabilities, have complicated considerably 
the situation. But what a loss such a transfiguration 
would have been! Charles Musgrove, while doubtless 
keeping his gun, his riding breeches and good temper, 
would have been endowed with his creator’s restless 
analytical curiosity—in short, have become unrecognisable 
as a normal young English squire. Here lies the fatal 
flaw in Henry James’s theory. If the narrator is abolished, 
the characters who narrate in his place become inevitably 
endowed with the novelist’s own peculiar faculties and 
intellectual temper. This happened in his own later 
novels in which the characters were often so steeped in the 
colours of their creator’s own mind, that their individual 
tints barely showed through the permeating dye. 


* * * 


Contrast this method with the instinctive tact of Jane 
Austen in such matters. Her characters are introduced 
briefly and objectively. At first her heroine is a mere 
background figure, a member of the Elliot family: ‘‘ Anne 
Elliot had been a very pretty girl, but her bloom had 
vanished early”’; that is all we hear about her in the 
first chapter, which is devoted to exposing so amusingly 
the vanity of her father and sister and those financial 


family embarrassments, incidentally the initial causes 
of bringing Anne and Wentworth again together. How 
quietly and inevitably it is done! The letting of 


Kellynch Hall is the first step in the love story, yet 
we are not aware of it as such, but only as part of the 
comedy of Sir Walter. (This is the art of construction.) 
Gradually Anne comes to the front as the most sensible 
and honourable member of the family. The novelist 
continues to present scenes, to describe thoughts and 
feelings, and characters objectively ; using the privilege of 
omniscience only in the case of Anne; and that these are 
centred upon her old lover gives him a peculiar prominence 
in the eyes also of the reader. Although Wentworth 
says very little, does very little, that little has peculiar 
weight because it reaches us through Anne’s feelings about 
it. He alone is seen subjectively, emotionally ; and this 
gives him a unique position among the other characters. 
Thus he need not do much or say much to make an impression 
on us; he is a man who is loved, moving among other men 
and women who are observed. This gives an intensity 
to all the scenes in which Wentworth appears which links 
them together in the reader’s mind, so that the surrounding 
comedy never for a moment destroys, though it may 
suspend, the continuity of the love interest. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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ASQUITH’S MEMORIES 


Memories and Reflections, By the Eart or OxrorD AND 
Asquiru, K.G. Two vols. Cassell. £2 2s. 


Lord Oxford’s Memories and Reflections is not in any sense an 
autobiography. It cannot indeed even be described as a book 
of ‘“* Memoirs.” It is rather a collection of fugitive jottings so 
independent for the most part of any connection with particular 
times or places that one resents only very lightly the lack of 
chronological coherence which characterises the arrangement 
of the book. For reasons to which we must presently refer we 
think that the editors of these two posthumous volumes have 
been guilty of serious derelictions, but they certainly cannot be 
blamed for having failed to make bricks without straw. The 
material in their possession was evidently insuflicient for the 
making of such a book as we should expect Lord Oxford’s 
Memories to be. If the author had lived long enough to pull 
the book together himself, to fill its hiatus and prune its excres- 
cences no doubt it would have been a very different volume ; 
but that was work which only he could do, no editor however 
faithful and competent could be expected to do it for him, 
even had he himself been available for daily consultation. 

Badly arranged as it is, however, the book is full of good 
things. If it seems hardly to deserve its comprehensive title 
—since most of the important things in Lord Oxford’s career 
are not even referred to in it—it certainly deserves to be read. 
Its character may most easily be described by quotation. Here, 
for instance, is an entry in his intermittent diary, dated 
March 138th, 1915: 

Herbert Samuel’s dithyrambic memorandum, urging that in the 
carving up of the Turks’ Asiatic dominion we should take Palestine, 
into which the scattered Jews would in time swarm back from all 
quarters of the globe and in due course obtain Home Rule. Curi- 
ously enough the only other partisan of this proposal is Lloyd 
George, who I need not say does not care a damn for the Jews or 
their past or their future, but thinks it will be an outrage to let the 
Holy Places pass into the possession or under the protectorate of 
‘agnostic atheistic France.” 

Then again on March 29th, 1915, there is this: 


I had an extraordinary and really very interesting talk with L. G. 
We first tried to get at a working arrangement with Kitchener 
about the Munitions Committee, and I think we hit upon some- 
thing that ought to do. Then before he left I said I thought it 
right to tell him that only to-day I had heard the sinister and, as I 
believed, absurd interpretations which were being given to the 
articles in the Times, Observer, and Morning Post. I have never 
seen him more moved. He vehemently disclaimed having any- 
thing to do with the affair. Kitchener, he said, is the real culprit, 
because, in spite of every warning he has neglected up to the eleventh 
hour the proper provision of munitions, and K., being a Tory, or 
supposed to be one, the Tory Press, afraid to attack him, are making 
me the target of their criticism. 

As for himself (L. G.) he declared that he owed everything to me, 
that I had stuck to him and protected him and defended him when 
every man’s hand was against him, and that he would rather (1) 
break stones, (2) dig potatoes, (3) be hung and quartered (these 
were metaphors used at different stages of his broken but impassioned 
harangue) than do an act or say a word or harbour a thought that 
was disloyal to me, and he said that every one of his colleagues felt 
the same. His eyes were wet with tears, and I am sure that, with 
all his Celtic capacity for impulsive and momentary fervour, he 
was quite sincere. Of course, I assured him that I had never for a 
moment doubted him, which was quite true, and he warmly wrung 
my hand and abruptly left the room. 


A special chapter is given to a memorandum written by Lord 
Crewe in December, 1916, describing the inner history of the 
manceuvres which led to Mr. Lloyd George displacing Mr. 
Asquith as Prime Minister. In this there are some interesting 
new lights, or at least lights that may be new to many of those 
who watched the crisis from outside with intense anxiety, but 
lacked any opportunity of observing the actual cross-currents 
of motive which determined the event. The whole truth of that 
singular episode in the history of the war will probably never 
be told, for in part it was a tangle which no one wishes altogether 
to unravel, but Lord Crewe’s story as printed here contains at 
least a part of the truth and a part which we do not think has 
ever been published befere : 

Lloyd George was confident that his own activity and resource 
could inspire the country and hasten a glorious end to the War. 
At the same time he was by no means blind to Mr. Asquith’s un- 
rivalled Parliamentary capacity or to his hold over the solid forces 
of Liberalism. He, therefore, it may be asserted, contemplated two 
distinct policies, by either of which his purpose might be attained. 
Mr. Asquith might continue as Prime Minister, leaving the conduct 
of the War to Mr. Lloyd George and two or three weaker lieutenants ; 


— 


the veto of whatever Cabinet was left would not be seriously ham. 
pering, because it could not in fact be exercised against a Wa, 
Committee with all the knowledge, and with their resignations in 
their pockets. In some respects this would be the preferable 
system, because the Prime Minister’s mastery of the House of 
Commons would be at the service of the practically independent 
War Committee. Mr. Lloyd George therefore pressed for this 
solution, and induced others to do the same. If it was declineq 
as in fact it was, Mr. Asquith must be forced to resign. , 


As Lord Crewe suggests, the former alternative was the one 
which Mr. Lloyd George would probably have preferred, for at 
that time, at any rate, he was more anxious for effective power 
than for any nominal office, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the sentiments of personal loyalty expressed by him on 
March 29th, 1915, and accepted by Mr. Asquith as being quite 
sincere, had in the meantime evaporated. He would probably 
have been well content, as Lord Crewe’s narrative implies, to 
go on in a subordinate position if his practical proposals had been 
accepted. Why they were not accepted is a personal mystery 
which is not very likely to be solved. 

These extracts illustrate something of the rather haphazard 
importance and interest of the book. But most of it is amusing 
rather than important. This again must be illustrated by 
quotation : ‘ 

Northcliffe, who is somewhere in the Pacific, is said to have 
telegraphed to the King that he was about to join the Roman 
Catholic Church. The King’s alleged reply was, I thought, excel- 
lent: ‘* Well, well—I can’t help it.” 

* * * 

Colonel House told us an American story (which used to be 
applied to President Roosevelt) of a small boy saying to his mother: 
‘** Mother, I am the best boy in the school.” ‘‘ Who told you so?” 
“JT found it out for myself.” 

I am nowstudying the Kaiser, not as he sees himself (like the small 
boy), but as others see or saw him, Tirpitz, Bethmann, Ballin, ete. 

* * * 

I came across old T.P. (the Father of the House) in the Lobby the 
other night. He was, as always, very friendly, and told me he had 
got a new slogan—“ I’m damned if I'll be buried before I am dead.” 
Very good! 

There are many very good personal sketches of colleagues 
and opponents with whom Lord Oxford came in contact in 
the course of his long parliamentary career. Some of these 
sketches should stand as just and final verdicts on this man or 
that—on Lord Chaplin for example. Of the rest, none are too 
cruel, but some are much too kind. Mr. Bonar Law, for example, 
is described with a charity which can only be accounted for by 
the natural disinclination of one Prime Minister to say exactly 
what he thought of another. In general, however, making 
allowance for a certain reticence where encomium was impossible, 
these character-sketches are admirable—unique in that quality 
of tolerant and yet profound penetration in which Asquith 
had no equal in his own time. Some readers may observe 
that no sketch is offered of Mr. Gladstone. The omission 
is eminently characteristic of Asquith’s unbroken personal 
and public loyalty to his political colleagues. 

A choppy book almost compels a choppy review. But there 
remains one serious criticism that we must make. It is un- 
doubtedly, as we have already suggested, a very great pity 
that Lord Oxford did not live to put this book into shape him- 
self, for he has not been fortunate in his posthumous editors. 
There are some passages which obviously ought not to have been 
printed at all and others which equally obviously have been 
inserted in the wrong places. There are also palpable errors of 
exactly the kind that Lord Oxford himself was peculiarly 
and altogether incapable of committing. For instance, on 
p. 231 of the first volume a story is told about Archbishop 
Magee ; on p. 177 of the second volume exactly the same story 
is told again, but this time about someone called Mayer. Again, 
the fourth chapter of the second volume begins, “ During my 
tenure of the office of Prime Minister I paid two public visits 
to Dublin” (in 1912 and 1914). How could Lord Oxford have 
written that sentence—omitting all reference to the third and 
by far the most famous of his official visits to Dublin (in May, 
1916)? Then again, with reference to Kitchener’s last voyage 
and death, we read that ‘the cruiser Hampshire was to take 
the whole mission through the Baltic to Petrograd.” It 1s 
inconceivable to us that Lord Oxford in any imaginable fit of 
aberration should have made so absurd a slip as this. The 


Hampshire, of course, was going to Murmansk or Archangel— 
we forget which. There was no moment during the war when 
any British vessel—other than a few submarines—could enter 
the Baltic ; that indeed was the reason why we spent so much 
blood and money trying to force the Dardanelles—a historical 
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episode which Lord Oxford’s editor would seem to have over- 
ked. 
— errors are not, of course, vitally important in themselves 
_are indeed quite irrelevant to the point of the narrative— 
put it is necessary to call attention to them—as samples— 
firstly because inaccuracies of this kind are so utterly foreign 
to all that we know of the intellectual habit of Lord Oxford, 
and secondly because the occurrence of such inaccuracies suggests 
inevitably that passages written in the first person singular 
have been inserted by some remarkably incompetent editor or 
editors. If that has indeed been done we must say with all 
possible emphasis that in our view it was a highly improper 
proceeding. Is it to be left on record in words purporting to 
have been written by Lord Oxford himself that Kitchener was 
drowned in the course of a ludicrous attempt to run the gauntlet 
of the German High Seas Fleet “ through the Baltic”? We 
cannot, of course, help wondering how much more these editors 
have contributed out of their own imaginations to the ‘‘ Memoirs ” 
of the greatest statesman of our time. We think that 
some sort of explanation is called for in order that future 
generations who have not our knowledge may not be led to 
suppose that Lord Oxford—on the apparent evidence of his 
own book !—was an ignoramus. The editing of important 
memoirs of this kind, which in the ordinary course should become 
part of the material of English political history, ought not lightly 
to be left in casually incompetent hands. We do not happen to 
know who Lord Oxford’s literary executors are, but since we do 
not wish to congratulate them that is perhaps just as well. 
There is an admirable preface by Lady Oxford, in which she 
tells of a discussion with Lord Balfour as to who would be the 
proper person to write Asquith’s biography. They agreed that 
there was no one and that he ought to do it himself. But he 
did not do it, and so the task remains. All through his political 
life he took ** the dangerous course of meeting misrepresentation 
with silence ’—a fact which obviously increases the urgency of 
the writing and publishing of an adequate Life, doing full 
justice to a character, a career, and a measure of concrete 
achievement which in the strictest sense of the word were 
unique. 


PLATO IN PROSE 


Plato’s Theory of Ethics. By R.C. Lopcre. Kegan Paul. 21s. 


This is a descriptive rather than a critical account of the 
ethical theory or theories known as Platonism. It is not an 
attempt to trace, through the dialogues, the growth of Plato’s 
mind when confronted with ethical problems; nor does Mr. 
Lodge attempt to distinguish the different values of respective 
dialogues: the evidence of the Laws, of the Republic, or of 
Philebus is taken as of the same level. No doubt Mr. Lodge is 
right in thinking that in the past Plato has not been allowed 
to speak for himself. His doctrine has been interpreted accord- 
ing to the bias of the critic. He puts this rather portentously 
in his preface : 


It is only to be expected that the Dialogues will be understood 
according to the measure of their interpreter. It is possible that 
deliberate avoidance of the excessive subjectivism associated 
with the name of those who (still) follow the path opened by 
Schleiermacher, in favour of a rigorous dialectical method, will 
somewhat lessen this danger; but the history of Platonic inter- 
pretation indicated beyond reasonable doubt that cach interpreta- 
tion is itself one more phenomenon of the ideal world, and contains 
elements which are personal and peculiar to the interpreter. 

Mr. Lodge has, however, succeeded in keeping himself out of 
the book, only his plan seems to betray a more disastrous pre- 
dilection for methods more apparently capricious and personal. 
Itis Mr. Lodge’s object to investigate Platonism without studying 
Plato the man, an error parallel to that of those theologians who 
insist on considering Christianity without any reference to the 
Jesus of the Gospels. Plato was a poet. There were also more 
Platos than one, as anybody can tell who compares the tired, if 
brilliantly competent, Laws with the more enterprising Republic 
or the fervour and passion of The Apology or Phedrus. It appears 
to us, then, a misleading form of interpretation to take the text 
of the Dialogues, and from it, with no reference to any particular 
Galogue S origin or date, to construct an artificial body of 

hought and call that Platonism. In some chapters Mr. Lodge 

gives the student an extremely useful synopsis of Plato’s ideas 
ro definite category of subject. For Plato’s thought on some 
ot = even in details, constant. Such a chapter is the one 
divllieea /alue-Scale—a chapter which shows how deplorably less 
th sed, less reasonable, is the common standard of to-day 

an one which, if never actually common, was not regarded as 





wildly eccentric. Mr. Lodge takes the scale given us in the Laws, 
and discusses why Plato put wealth at the bottom, below both 
strength and beauty, and so on throughout the scale until, 
through temperance, we reach the highest in the scale, 
wisdom. 

The book can be read by those who have no knowledge of 
Greek ; but whether it can be understood is more doubtful. It 
is not only that in many instances there is no English equivalent 
for some of Plato’s terms (“ temperance” is an example of a 
very misleading rendering, even when one does, like Mr. Lodge, 
give “self-control” as an alternative); but apart from this 
difficulty of precise equivalent, some of the English words used 
have not the clear outline and firm meaning we desire in philo- 
sophic terminology. These difficulties might be overcome by 
an author who had an original style of force and determination ; 
unfortunately Mr. Lodge writes most of his book in that dreadful 
jargon of the schools which unjustly, if naturally, makes many 
ordinary people think philosophers and historians of philosophy 
can be safely neglected. Too many commentators in the past 
have been busy with the formidable task of removing the poetry 
from Plato, of getting rid of that strange transfiguring glow 
which suffuses his best and most characteristic work. They 
take different means to accomplish this end. Mr. Lodge’s way 
is simple. He writes at tedious and unnecessary length; his 
sentences are generally without any sort of rhetorical or emo- 
tional emphasis, and whenever he can avoid plain English he 
does so. Even when he is discussing some perfectly simple 
matter he cannot be simple. For instance, he wishes to say 
that Plato thought the ordinary education of his day so poor 
that only a miracle could make a boy see what, from a philo- 
sophical standpoint, was really wanted: and this is what he 
produces : 

So far is he from supposing that private family and private 
school life could furnish a sound training for public-spirited citizen- 
ship, that he regards it as a miracle, a divine interposition, if, under 
the conditions which prevailed in his time, any individuals have 
been able to attain to an unbiased insight into the philosophical 

' requirements of the ideal. 

Mr. Lodge is a painstaking and methodica] author, and he 
appends a series of notes and references by which the source 
of any statement can be easily traced. His book should be 
useful as a cram-book for those who have not the time or 
inclination to find out for themselves what Plato said; but it is 
difficult to see what other purpose it can serve. 


THE HEYDAY OF ENGLISH 
PREACHING 


English Preachers and Preaching, 1640-70. By CAROLINE FRANCES 
RicHarpson. S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d. 


England after the Reformation was a land of compulsory 
churchgoing, and as freedom from Rome called into existence 
a powerful preaching ministry, the English people became 
good judges of sermons. There was no psalmody to speak of, 
and therefore the service meant very little beside the sermon. 
Before the seventeenth century was far advanced some 
hundreds of preachers were helping to keep the presses 
employed. The sermon was an accepted art form. Such 
great divines as Jeremy Taylor and Isaac Barrow were 
essentially men of letters. They wrote sermons as in the next 
century Addison and Steele wrote didactic essays; and 
Johnson was right when he said that no library could be 
without a collection of sermons, since they comprised so con- 
siderable a branch of English literature. 

The literary historians have not been neglectful of all this, 
but it is plain enough from the book before us that preaching 
in the seventeenth century offers a rich field for research, not 
hitherto worked over by English scholars. Miss Richardson 
is an American. She belongs to a college in New Orleans, 
and it is a not insignificant fact that she has found the greater 
part of her material in the library of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Her period is the generation between 
the Civil War and the end of the Restoration epoch, thirty 
years of what may fairly be called the heyday of English 
preaching. 

Miss Richardson’s inquiries have been of noteworthy range. 
She is not at all concerned with church questions or doctrine. 
Her theme is preaching and the preacher, and the preacher 
mainly as a public character, a performer. She plunges straight 
into her subject with a chapter on the astonishing course of 
training to which, by the time of the first Stuarts, the candidate 
for Orders was subjected at the universities. The first thing 
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that emerges is this: the preacher was not regarded as an 
evangelist, but rather as a technician, prepared in the most 
artificial school for perfection in a form of exercise that to 
the modern mind seems altogether fantastic. Miss Richardson, 
we must suppose, has read some thousands of old sermons. 
She has found the great majority of them to be constructed 
in accordance with a single pattern: beginning with general 
observations upon the text, they proceed to the statement of 
main topics, and sub-topics, authorities, objections, illus- 
trations, uses, applications. So entirely standardised was the 
scheme that the preacher was furnished with formal transition 
phrases, which served the congregation as milestones on the way. 
A typical sermon of Richard Baxter’s contains eight sup- 
positions stated, and ten questions based upon these asked and 
answered. For the preacher’s use there was a liberal supply of 
manuals, outlines, illustrations, phrase-books, and even—this, 
perhaps, is more surprising than anything—books of instruction 
in every sort of verbal conceit, including the pun, which, as we 
know, Milton himself did not disdain. A pedantic display of 
scholarship was approved ; the licence of the pulpit in such 
matters was extreme. Biblical exposition was carried out with 
appalling thoroughness; one Anthony Burgess was guilty of 
composing 145 sermons on a single chapter of St. John—the 
seventeenth. There was an elaborate mechanism of text-finding. 
The preacher assumed that his hearers would at least remember 
the peg on which his discourse was hung. Miss Richardson has 
found just one sermon without a text, and it is so described in 
the title. In the history of the Christian pulpit there can be 
nothing more curious than the traditional use of the text, imply- 
ing that a teacher of religion must not utter himself on the 
highest of all themes save under cover of a sentence chosen from 
the scriptures of his faith. 


It is pointed out by Miss Richardson that those who taught 
the art and craft of preaching understood it to be sermon com- 
position alone. There was far too little training in oratory ; 
hence we need not be surprised to find that complaints against 
the Anglican clergy because they mumbled the prayers and 
could not deliver a sermon were common three centuries ago. 
The delivery was expected to be a finished exercise, and the 
preacher was criticised as a public performer. The sand in the 
hour-glass marked his progress. As the last grains fell through, 
the great pulpiteer would turn the glass with an air of assurance, 
or if he showed hesitation there might be a cry from the audi- 
tors, ** For God's sake, Sir, go on, goon!” There were intervals 
allowed for coughing and shifting of positions ; we may even 
read the admonition that “ the spitting pauses should be long 
enough to produce an effect.” English preaching of that age 
was rarely extempore, but alike in Commonwealth and in 
Stuart times, the reading of sermons was discouraged. Pepys, 
who was an insatiable sermon-taster, recording 325 church 
attendances during the nine years of the Diary, could not endure 
the sermon that was “read every word,” and he never fails to 
express his resentment when poor Mr. Mills or another offended 
in this manner. It was desirable that the preacher should 
know his sermon and be able to deliver it without the aid of 
manuscript. Much attention was given to memory training, 
and the young preacher would be told that a poor natural 
memory was not a sufficient excuse for neglecting to memorise 
a discourse. Baxter was one of the minority who read his 
sermons and yet was accounted very great in the pulpit. He 
says himself that he succeeded “‘ by the advantage of affection, 
and a very familiar moving voice and utterance”; and he 
added the pleasing piece of information that he took care always 
to throw in something above the heads of his hearers. 

Although England was never minister-ridden as Scotland and 
Wales were and continued to be, social conditions tended to 
give the successful preacher a position of great prominence in 
the community, and the prevalent preacher-worship was de- 
nounced by the satirists as silly and demoralising. There was 
a wide gulf between the power of a great city preacher and the 
poverty and servitude of the country parson, as depicted by 
Macaulay, doubtless with the usual over-emphasis, in the 
famous third chapter of his History. Miss Richardson describes 
the position of the most eminent, reminding us of the special 
advantage they enjoyed in being without competition as public 
performers. For the respectable part of the population church 


was the only house of entertainment, a sermon the one form of 
lawful excitement. 

So much for the major subject of Miss Richardson’s researches. 
The second part of the volume is a condensed summary of a 
mass of evidence as to the avocations of the clergy in the period 
under review. These were, of course, extremely varied; the 
clergy are good amateurs. We note that although teaching was 





— 


then, as always, an important clerical occupation, fox-huntip, 
was not, nor even fishing. The material that has gone to the 
making of English Preachers and Preaching is full of interest 
Miss Richardson evidently has gone through the whole of it: 
but, with all her competence, she cannot be said to have fused 
it to a book. What she has done is to select and compress, with 
scholarlike thoroughness, the essential stuff, in which it is 
certain some man of letters will one day find an enticing quarry, 


THE PROBLEM OF EGYPT 


Great Britain in Egypt. By Major E. W. Poison Newman 

B.A., F.R.G.S. With Foreword by General The Rt. Hon. 

Sir J. G. MaxweLu. Cassell. 15s. 

‘“* We do not want to have Egypt,” said Palmerston in 1857, 
** We want to trade with Egypt, and to travel through Egypt 
but we do not want the burthen of governing Egypt.” ‘Twenty. 
five years later we saddled ourselves with the unwanted burthen, 
and we have not yet solved the problem of how to get rid of it, 
Major Polson Newman gives a careful, and on the whole very 
fair, account of this unpremeditated adventure in Imperialism, 
of the blunders with which it began, the fictions by which it 
has been continued, and the difficulties in which it involves ys 
to-day. His attitude, as compared with that of most writer 
on Egyptian affairs, is notably free from prejudice. He does not 
conceal his sympathy with the Nationalist cause, though he is 
critical of many of its methods and most of its leaders. And 
in discussing British policy, he is in general nice in adjusting 
praise and blame to the statesmen and administrators and 
soldiers who have played their part in making or muddling 
Egypt. He does full justice to the genius of Cromer, and to 
the lesser but useful qualities of Kitchener, and he is generous 
in his estimate of Gorst. To Lord Allenby, we think, he is 
not always quite fair. The politicians at home who blundered 
so mischievously—especially during and after the war—he does 
not mention by name. There is, indeed, no particular reason 
why he should, for the responsibility was the collective te- 
sponsibility of the Cabinet, though no doubt Lord Curzon and, 
on occasions, Mr. Lloyd George were plainly the head and front 
of the offending. But the first big blunder goes back to a far 
earlier time than theirs—to the Arabi movement, in fact. Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues misunderstood, as Major Newman 
declares, and could not be persuaded to understand, what Arabi 
stood for. They insisted on treating him as the leader of a mere 
military revolt and on his being tried and condemned as a rebel. 
But, in point of fact, Arabi with all his weaknesses (and Major 
Newman is severe enough in exposing these) represented the 
people of Egypt, as no Egyptian before or since, save Zaghlul, 
has done. And there is good ground for believing that the 
Arabi movement was a genuine, if infantile, Nationalist move- 
ment. Major Newman, at any rate, is in no doubt about it. 
If Arabi, after his defeat in 1882, had been differently treated, and 
if we had set ourselves to guide instead of suppressing this 
budding Nationalism, there need never have been an Egyptian 
question to vex us. But Mr. Gladstone’s Government, absorbed 
in Ireland, had little leisure to think of Egypt, and so we drifted 
into the Occupation. History repeated itself nearly forty years 
later, when after the Armistice Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
had all its eyes and ears in Paris, and threw away the opportunity 
of a settlement with Egypt, by refusing to receive not merely 
a Nationalist delegation, but even Rushdi Pasha, the Egyptian 
Prime Minister. 

In the second part of his book Major Newman deals with the 
blunders of British policy during and since the war. The impo- 
sition of the Protectorate may have been, no doubt it was, 10 
all the circumstances a necessary measure. But it was obviously 
an objectionable measure from the point of view of Egyptian 
patriots, and the tenacity with which it was maintained after 
the war, in the teeth of an ever-growing Nationalist opposition, 
was simply lunatic. Even worse, however, in its effect on the 
Egyptian mind, was the contrast between our professions and our 
actions during the war. As Major Newman puts it: 

The British Government went to the length of solemnly declaring 
that Great Britain accepted the sole burdens of the war, and that 
she would not call upon the Egyptian people for military aid. At the 
time this assurance was given it was impossible to say whether it 
could be carried out, and no British Government had any right to 
make such an assurance. In point of fact, its execution was quite 
impossible in the circumstances of the military situation. Not only 
were Egyptian troops used in the defence of the Canal, but the 
Auxiliary Egyptian Corps, in which the fellahin were forcibly 
enrolled, played an important part in this theatre of war. 
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by the provincial and village authorities to satisfy the demands 
of the military authorities in 1917 and 1918 probably did more 
than anything else to inflame the peasantry against us, and to 
prepare the way for the explosions of the following years. Major 
Newman’s account of the long struggle between the British 
Government and the Wafd is clear and in the main just, though 
he is inclined, as we have said, to be too hard on Lord Allenby. 
The struggle was marked, of course, by faults on both sides, 
put the fundamental fault was the pigheadedness of the British 

liticians. ‘They did not perhaps regard Zaghlul quite so mis- 
takenly as their predecessors had regarded Arabi—they could 
hardly do that. But they constantly bungled in their treatment 
of him, and it took them years to understand the extent and the 
quality of his power in Egypt. Time eventually brought them a 
better appreciation of the facts, and Zaghlul himself was fast 
mellowing at the end of his life. His death was a misfortune, 
not only for the Wafd, which was left without any competent 
Jeader to fill his place, but for Great Britain, too, we believe. 
For, paradoxical as it may seem, it was through this arch- 
Anglophobe (who was no Anglophobe at bottom) that we had 
the best chance of making ‘“‘ peace with honour.” 

And what are the chances now? Major Newman does not 
hold out any substantial hopes. He does not discuss—indeed, 
he could not, for it is too recent—the coup d’état which has 
suspended constitutional government in Egypt. He talks of the 
need for patience and mutual confidence and trust. And he 
warns the Nationalists, rather platitudinously, that “‘ nothing 
js more likely to win favour in England than moderation, while 
the threats of the Wafd extremists merely tend to harden those 
from whom they expect concessions.’ He, like most of us, has 
good will for the Egyptians, and he wants to satisfy their legiti- 
mate aspirations. But which of their aspirations are legitimate ? 
Are they justified in demanding the withdrawal of British troops ? 
Major Newman sympathises with their feelings in the matter, 
itseems; but he does not consider that Great Britain can “‘ relax 
her military power (even to the extent of withdrawing the garri- 
son from Cairo) until the Egyptians are in a position to give such 
guarantees as will render the presence of British troops unneces- 
sary.” If the Nationalists will see and accept that, together 
with one or two other trifling requirements on our part, there 
will, of course, be no difficulty in satisfying our aspirations, if not 
theirs. Otherwise we may expect to drift on until the next 
crisis—or until some deus ex machina, which neither Major 
Newman nor anyone else can at present discern, comes to settle 
the problem of Egypt. 


THE ISOLATION OF NEPAL 


The Gurkhas, By Major W. Brook Norruey and Capt. C. J. 
Morris. Lane. 18s. 


The struggle for existence of a small kingdom surrounded by 
Imperialist neighbours (like that of the small shopkeeper con- 
fronted by mammoth stores) is one which we are nowadays 
inclined to view with special sympathy, even though we may feel 
that the smaller concern is often incompetently managed and 
may act as a brake upon what we call “ progress.” In the case 
of a small native kingdom it is not simply a question of political 
independence. That, indeed, is very easily maintained if the 
native ruler acts with ordinary caution and is able to control the 
behaviour of his subjects. It is rather a question of preserving 
4 nation’s individuality—in fact, its soul. 

In the little Gurkha State of Nepal, wedged in between the 
vast domains of British India and Tibet, they have always been 
clear on these essential facts. The Prime Minister of Nepal (and 
in Nepal the Prime Minister is the real ruler) is well aware that 
neither in India nor in Tibet is there the slightest desire to relieve 
him of his political responsibilities. He is also well aware that 
free intercourse with the neighbouring States, the importation 
of foreign “advisers”? and foreign capital, even the presence of 
foreign visitors on any considerable scale, must inevitably 
produce in the end a situation in which political independence 
will be the only kind of independence left to Nepal. He is not 
averse to new bridges, railways, metalled roads ; but neither is 
© prepared to sell his birthright for these things. He has, 
therefore, forbidden any outsider to enter Nepal in any circum- 
stances whatever, without his written permit, which he does not 
tasily give. Major Brook Northey and Captain Morris are to 

congratulated upon having secured that permission, and still 
more upon having made such good use of their time, with 
hotebook and camera, during the not very extended tours of the 
country which they were allowed to undertake. We get a 
glimpse of the capital, Kathmandu, and a surprisingly full 
account of the Nepalese, their religions, customs and languages. 


As Brigadier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce remarks in the 
foreword which he has contributed to this volume, “ it whets 
the appetite for more.’ To an explorer it must indeed be 
tantalising to stand, on a clear winter morning, on the top of 
the Chandra Giri Pass, which overlooks the Nepal valley, and 
gaze across at the vast Himalayan range which dominates the 
country—those “ glorious and magnificent peaks,’ Dwalagiri, 
Machha puchri (the Fish Tail), Jib Jibia and Gosain, of which 
so little is known. It may be, as General Bruce suggests, that 
Nepal cannot much longer maintain its policy of isolation. In 
another twenty years its hidden beauties may be as familiar to 
the European visitors as the once mysterious Khyber Pass. In 
the meantime, however, the country has all the fascination of 
forbidden fruit. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters in this unusually 
interesting book are those which deal with the Newars, an 
intelligent and attractive people, who claim to be the original 
inhabitants of Nepal. It seems more likely that they migrated 
from Southern India with Nanda Deva’s army in the ninth 
century A.D. They are skilled in the arts and handicrafts ; 
and among the illustrations in this book are some striking 
examples of their domestic architecture, which is not only 
perfectly suited to the climatic conditions, but is notably pleasing 
to the eye and conceived on a far more ambitious scale than 
one would have looked for in so remote a country. The archi- 
tecture of Nepal is in the so-called pagoda style. The present 
authors note that the houses ‘‘ bear a striking resemblance to 
Swiss chalets,” and they add that ‘“‘ what with the blue of the 
sky and the green of the grass and trees,”’ the whole scene is 
often “ strangely reminiscent ” of the little European mountain 
country. They also quote Professor Levi’s opinion that ‘ the 
pagoda style was in existence in Nepal long before it made its 
appearance farther east.’’ In fact the pagodas of China and 
Japan, with which we are all familiar, probably owe their 
existence to the artistic influence of these Newars of Nepal 
of whom we know so little! It is a tempting line of inquiry, 
and however much we may respect the desire of the Nepalese 
to be left alone, it is impossible not to look forward to the time 
when their barriers will have been lowered sufficiently to permit 
of a comparative study of their architecture. 

Nepal, as at present constituted, is a militarist state—though 
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one that is certainly not looking for a war. The ten Gurkha 
regiments (twenty battalions) of the Indian Army are, by a 
special arrangement with the Nepalese Government, recruited 
from among its warlike population, and the very favourable 
impression produced by those gallant little fighters is all that 
the average Englishman knows of the inhabitants of Nepal. 
But it is not generally realised that, in addition to supplying 
the Gurkha regiments, Nepal supports an army of its own, 
which, including the irregulars, or militia, stands at a total of 
slightly over 44,000, on a peace footing. And all this from a 
population of no more than five and a half millions! The 
Nepalese army is equipped on modern lines and has recently 
abandoned the old picturesque uniforms in favour of khaki. 
The Lee-Enfield and Martini-Henry rifles with which the regulars 
are armed, are ** in the main, the gift of the British Government.” 
Undoubtedly we owed them some return for their unique effort 
during the War, far exceeding that of any Indian Native State. 
Not only were the Gurkha regiments kept up to strength and 
many new battalions raised, but two contingents of Nepalese 
troops served with distinction on the North-West Frontier 
and in the Waziristan Campaign of 1917, and important gifts 
of money and war materials were made to the British Govern- 
ment by Nepal. Altogether, it has been estimated, more than 
200,000 men were taken out of the country to serve the Allies 
in the war; and it should be noted that almost all of these 
came from the martial classes, of which the total male population 
is not much more than 900,000. 

The result was inevitable, and in some respects unfortunate. 
The returning Gurkhas took back with them to Nepal a taste 
for rum and a taste for travel, neither of which was strictly 
in tune with the policy of the Nepalese Government. They 
had discovered that emigration was not the dangerous and 
distasteful business they had supposed it to be, and that a 
comparatively high standard of comfort could be attained 
without much trouble in other lands. In fact the war has 
made it increasingly difficult to keep the people at home and to 
keep foreign influences out. We may hope that the Nepalese 
Government will nevertheless succeed in tiding over this uneasy 
period ; for whatever we may think of a military autocracy 
as a form of government, there can be no doubt that it satisfies 
the people of Nepal. All travellers agree that it would be 
difficult to find a more contented, smiling people. And, as 
General Bruce remarks, ‘the government cannot really be 
a bad government when the people all appear to be so 
happy.” 


FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


Poetry in School. By J. Huserr Jaccrer. University of London 
Press. 6s. 

In order to administer poetry to children in such a way as 
to help them to understand and enjoy it, an adult must like 
poetry, like children, and feel fresh. But the great increase 
of secondary schools which has taken place during the present 
century has combined with the commercial instinct of publishers 
to produce a vast literature with the professed, and indeed 
in many cases the sincere, aim of being instrumental in the 
teaching of poetry ; and the use of these books, whether antho- 
logies for the classroom or scientific-pedagogic ‘* teachers’ 
books,” is the means by which the English school-teacher, who 
is usually conscientious and always solemn, strives to make 
himself more efficient, and succeeds only too often in making 
himself more dull and wooden. Dr. Jagger’s is decidedly among 
the best of such books, but it is a book of its kind. On page 
48 he refers-——merely in passing disapproval—to ‘ the heuristic 
method.” Ordinary mortals know nothing about the heuristic 
method and care less, but a teacher will sit up half the night 
studying the heuristic, the orthogenctic (p. 224), and any other 
method, who has never in his or her life voluntarily sat down to 
read an English poetic masterpiece for sheer enjoyment. There 
is far too much educational literature. What the English 
school-teacher needs is general brightening, and a poetic sense. 
If the latter faculty can be acquired at all, it must be through 
reading the best poetry and the best criticism. But it is very 
doubtful whether it can be acquired without an appetite, and 
the plain fact is that an appetite for good poetry is very rare in 
the adult Briton, particularly if he—or she—be a teacher. 

Dr. Jagger analyses, after the most approved manner of the 
latest psychology, poetic experience from the poet’s, from the 
reader's, and from the schoolchild’s points of view, and applies 
the results to the problems which confront the teacher. The 
chief merit of his book is its independence ; the opinions and 
the illustrations are clearly the result of the author’s own 





thought and choice. In stigmatising Covent 
well-known Child’s Garland, he remarks that “ Aboy ben 
Adhem ” is “ morality without poetry.” True, new (in print) 
and badly needing to be said; add further “ and without 
point ’ (though it pretends to such), and let us hope this Piece 
of Leigh Hunt’s will at last disappear from the classroom 
“Alice Fell,” on the other hand, is not “commonplace” « 
its language is plain, but its idea, as often with Wordsworth, is 
a paradox. All that agony about a wretched rag! But children 
who can cherish any object, do not and cannot be expected to 
see the paradox. 

Dr. Jagger is as up-to-date in poetry as in psychology, 
Whether contemporary poetry, even if good, is valuable, or 
even advisable, for educational purposes, is at least questionable. 
In one’s own schooldays it was completely barred ; now there is 
a reaction to the opposite extreme. Educational theory lives 
by discovering that its past has been absurd. “* Correlation,” once 
all the rage, is now anathema. “A _ biographical introduc. 
tion to a lyrical poem is not likely to be a real aid to 
appreciation,” says Dr. Jagger. But ‘“ introduction” begs 
the question; put poem first, biography later, and the result 
is admirable—if you are a good teacher. Thus does Dr. Jagger, 
like all his kind, sometimes miss the real issue and the simple 
solution. But he says much that is true and that presumably, 
for teachers, needs to be said. Thus: ‘‘A summary of the 
subject-matter can never be a substitute for the poem itself, 
which is an imaginative experience. Some portion of poetic 
truth will always escape prosaic statement.” 


Ty Patmore’s 


DAWN ON THE DANUBE 


Dacia: An Outline of the Early Civilizations of the Carpatho-Danubian 
Countries. By VASILE PArvan. Cambridge University Press, 
7s. 6d. 


Professor Parvan’s decipherment of the Danubian palimpsest 
is the more enlightening since he himself has been responsible 
for much of the recent field work in these regions. It is rather 
a pity that he does not begin to disentangle the skein before the 
fourth period of the Bronze Age, because the civilised history 
of the Danube opens more than a thousand years earlier with the 
establishment of a peasant “ Neolithic”? culture based on 
intensive agriculture, domesticated animals and painted pottery, 
whose tenacity not only outlasted Trajan’s conquest of Dacia 
but actually survives to-day. Consequently our perspective 
of prehistoric and protohistoric Dacia is somewhat drastically 
foreshortened when we plunge in medias res at the close of the 
Bronze Age, when the Danube was already a hotchpotch of 
mixed cultural and racial influences. Moreover, in his survey 
of the headwaters of culture that converged upon Bronze Age 
Danubia, Professor Parvan omits the Nordic element, which, 
probably through the ‘“* Battle-axe Folk,” who lay to the south 
of the amber regions of the Baltic, was the first to introduce 
warfare to the settled and highly artistic agricultural communities 
originally stretching from the Danube to the Hoang Ho. 

Otherwise, we can follow the author in his dexterous un- 
ravelling of a cultural web whose unity was composed of so 
many and such diverse strands. he last period of the Danubian 
Bronze Age was one of intense industrial development, constantly 
irrigated from North Italy through Hallstatt and the Veneto- 
Illyrian peoples on the northern shores of the Adriatic. _ This 
Italian culture (‘‘Terremare” is a word Professor Parvan 
discards) was itself originally derived from the Aegean, but 
Mycenaean influence made itself felt on the Danube and in 
Transylvania from the west rather than the east at this period. 
Professor Parvan maintains that the whole of the Bronze and 
Iron eras between 1400 and 700 B.c. were ages of “ consistent and 
peaceful development.” This is a surprising statement in view of 
the fact that the original peasant agriculturists were dominated 
by Indo-European overlords living in fortified strongholds, 
following a cult of warlike heavenly bodies in strong contrast 
to the Earth-Goddess, death-and-resurrection, “ chthonic 
religion of the cultivators which was inherited from the Eastern 


Mediterranean, and living according to the Homeric — 
described by Professor Chadwick in The Heroic Age. If the 


Danubian regions were still predominantly peaceful, they _ 
singularly fortunate in comparison with the rest of Europe, 
where warrior aristocracies were breaking up the megalithic 
civilisation in the west and the rude Dorians were sweep!ng 
over the Aegean. ‘ 
The vast region between Bohemia and the U kraine, eneage 
and Bulgaria no longer remained comparatively immune a 


700 B.c., when the first wave of Scythian invasion, heralded by 
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HILAIRE BELLOC 


BELINDA 


The first part of a ‘short-long’ story, 
which will be concluded in the October 
and November numbers. Belinda is a 
story of love in youth and age, written 
in the style of its own date, the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, a style 
so admirably suited to that mixture of 
irony and romantic exaltation in which 
Mr. Belloc excels. Love is a theme he 
has never treated before. 


GORDON CRAIG 


ELEANORA DUSE 


Gordon Craig writes an article on Duse, 
which, besides discussing the art of acting 
and her acting in particular, gives an account 
of his relations with Duse, which is particu- 
larly interesting in connection with the 
story which Isadora Duncan tells in her 
autobiography, My Life. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


DAYS AND NIGHTS IN MONT- 
MARTRE & THE LATIN QUARTER 


By RALPH NEVILL. Author of “Paris of To-day.” 
Illustrated. 7/6 net. 





A brilliant and fascinating account of the Montmartre of 
to-day; of its gay night-life, its amusements, cabarets, restau- 
rants; and of the Latin Quarter, “the soul of Paris.” 
Beautifully illustrated. 


MONEY FOR NOTHING 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE. Author of “Meet Mr. Mulliner.” 
7/6 net. 


Mr. Wodehouse’s latest success. First edition exhausted. 
Second edition ready. Truth: “Incomparable Mr. Wode- 
house.” Daily News: “We would not have missed the book 
for worlds.” 


THE DALMAYNE MYSTERY 


By PATRICK LEYTON. Author of “ The Man Who Knew.” 
7/6 net. 


An enthralling mystery story dealing with the strange 
happenings in the gloomy Castle of Treorme, in Cornwall. 
A novel of incident, with a strong love interest. 


DOGSBODY 
By DONALD SINDERBY. 7/6 net. 


A delightfully funny story by a new and accomplished 
humorist. In telling the adventures of Lieut. “ Dogsbody” 
Cotteram, Mr. Sinderby has provided many pages of laughter. 


THE DARK HIGHWAY 


By ARTHUR GASK. Author of “Cloud the Smiter.” 


7/6 net. 


An exciting and well-constructed story of a lonely crime, 
and of how the criminals were at last brought to justice. A 
very absorbing story. 


LATEST 3/6 EDITIONS 


OUTSIDE THE LAW 
By PATRICK LEYTON. 3/6 net. 


How a valuable art treasure was stolen with the best intentions. A 
thrilling drama. 


TOMMY’S UNCLE 
By C. A. ALINGTON, D.D. 3/6 net. 


A delightfully amusing story of adventure, by the Headmaster of 
Eton. Tommy makes room for his uncle to the tune of much laughter. 


IN SEARCH OF HERSELF 
By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. en 


A narrative of deep human interest, telling of a woman who wished 
to “find herself.” Mrs. Erskine has written a fine story. 


UNDER THE FOURTH ? 
By PETER LUCK. 3/6 net. 


A rollicking mystery story which will hold the reader absorbed. A 
search for missing wealth. Under the fourth—What? 
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the Cimmerians and set in motion by Iranian pressure, began. 
Professor Parvan insists that the Scythian steppe horsemen, 
pastoral nomads of barbaric (not “ primitive,” as he calls 
it) and degenerate culture, very nearly destroyed the whole 
of Danubian civilisation. The link with the craftsmanship of 
North Italy was severed; the Homeric heroes disappeared ; 
cultural progress was arrested and the plundering invaders gave 
back very little for what they took. The Greek cities, of which 
Istria was the chief, founded along the western shore of the 
Black Sea, restored something of the old measure of Hellenic 
culture to the Danube from the middle of the first millennium B.c. 
onwards. But its Hellenisation was never more than sporadic 
inland from the mouth, and it remained for the Celts of La Téne 
period in the third century to re-forge the links with the west 
and weld the hugger-mugger of conflicting races, mixed cultures 
partly barbaric and partly Hellenic, and tumultuous princely 
ambitions into the unified self-conscious nation of Dacia. To 
our mind, Professor Parvan exaggerates the part played by the 
Celts in civilising Dacia, for elsewhere in Europe they were 
without question a purely disruptive influence and their tribal 
system was hostile to any national entity. The Romans only 
held Dacia as a Roman province for a century and a half, but, 
according to him, the Latin elements of modern Roumania 
are a direct inheritance from the old Danubian farming 
populations of Italian settlers drafted on to Dacian soil. 

Professor Pirvan’s book is a remarkable example of the trans- 
lation of prehistoric archeology into history. If his interpreta- 
tions seem to us rather dubious in parts, the volume points very 
clearly to the conclusion that the task of prehistory in the future 
is no longer the mental construction of a hypothetical past, but 
the drawing of close inference from existing historical material, 
quite regardless of traditional views. 





THE STATE AND RELIGION 


Christianity and the State. By Witi1am Tempie, Archbishop- 
Elect of York. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

Dr. Temple’s Scott Holland memorial lectures for 1928 contain 
a review of previous inquiries into the nature and authority 
of the State with special reference to Christian implications, 
and wind up with a rapid but by no means superficial examina- 
tion of a special problem which has become urgent several 
times in the last few years. He accepts with minor modifications 
the theory of the State put forward by R. M. Maclver 
in Community and The Modern State. With this theory he 
associates his own Christian predilections. If there is a God, 
the State cannot be regarded as absolutely supreme. If man is 
immortal, righteous government must take more stock of the 
individual than majorities are prone to do. Regarding his 
creed as the absolute and final religion, Dr. Temple refuses to 
deduce any stereotyped political structure from the Gospel, 
even as an ideal. Men vary so much in temperament and 
political capacity that there will never be a single ideal form of 
Government. Christianity therefore stands not for a political 
ideal, but for political principles, of which he identifies four— 
the sanctity of personality, the fact of fellowship, the duty of 
service, and the power of sacrifice. 

Of late years there has been much difference of opinion and 
some confusion of thought upon the limits of State authority. 
This point was raised in three very different forms by the con- 
scientious objectors between 1914 and 1918, by the general 
strike of 1926, and by Parliament’s double rejection of the 
Revised Prayer Book measure in 1927 and 1928. On the 
first problem Dr. Temple takes no very definite line. He believes 
that a State may be justified in calling upon its citizens to take 
up arms, and that Great Britain was right to fight. But he 
evidently relishes the respecting of conscientious objections to 
military service, as indicating that the individual is subject 
to a higher allegiance than that which he owes to the State. 
He condemns the general strike on the ground that a general 
election is never so very far distant in these islands, which 
reflection, however sound, is no great consolation either to a 
struggling artisan whose wages are being cut, nor to a union 
leader who is familiar with the struggle to extort a higher rate 
of pay from a reluctant industry. He is on safe ground when he 
denies that a State has no right to dictate either to its professors 
what science they shall teach, or to its theologians what religion 
they shall teach or how they shall worship their God. Parlia- 
ment, he thinks, was bound to pass the Prayer Book whether 


it liked the book or not ; and should then express its dislike for 
the book by disestablishing the Church. 


The volume is terse, packed with thought, and extr 


: ‘ emely 
stimulating, not to say provocative. It creates regrets that 


Dr. Temple is too occupied with administration to utilise his 
regat powers of intellect and authorship tc the full. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Frankincense. By Guy FuietcHer. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Here is yet another story of three generations, not without a certain 
attractiveness, though the opening story of George Evans-Wi 
a malicious roué, and Emily, his young Catholic wife, verges at times 
on the sloppy. The story improves as it goes on. Emily dies jn 
child-birth, leaving a daughter who is brought up by her father’s 
sister and marries a soldier, member of a soldier family—Eton anq 
the Guards. The experiences of this man in the war are well des. 
cribed ; but the story of his son’s secession to the Roman Church jg a 
little strained. Mr. Fletcher’s style is somewhat trying at times 
though his characterisation is firm and successful. " 


The Bureaucrats: Scenes from French Official Life. By Grorgzs 
CourTELINE. Translated by Eric Surron. Constable. 7s, 64, 
This is an amusing book, well deserving Mr. Sutton’s lively trans. 
lation. ‘The author, who is one of the best-known of living French 
humourists, accepts the traditional view of the ways of Government 
offices and officials, but his characters are frankly preposterous ; 
Lahrier, who buried his relatives on an average of at least one a week, 
and received his mistress at the office ; the aged Soupe who used the 
room to wash his feet and cook his breakfast ; Letondu, who began by 
standing for hours upright on the mantelpiece, “ alone in the darkness, 
mysterious and terrible,” and ended by slaying the too-tolerant head 
of his department ; Van der Hogen, unexcelled in taking a case, long 
insoluble, and bringing it ‘once and for all to a standstill”; the 
coolly spiteful Chavarax, and the hapless Curator who wanders 
endlessly through these pages, seeking to know the fate of the two 
candlesticks and the pair of binoculars years before bequeathed to his 
museum. M. Courteline makes great play with these impossible 
characters. His humour sometimes seems unnecessarily brutal, but 
he can be very funny. 


Indian Finance in the Days of the Company. 
BANERJEA. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
Although Indian economists during the past few years have given 
increasing attention to the history of Indian finance, Professor 
Banerjea is able to say that his is the first book giving a connected 
account of the financial system established by the East India Com- 
pany and developed until 1858. The subject is covered here in seven 
chapters, all of which are admirably free from technical detail. For 
the general student the most interesting will be that on the finance 
of the Land Revenue system. The appendices include the jirman of 
the Nawab Shah Alum granting, in 1765, the revenues of Bengal to 
the Company—the first stone in the foundation of British India. 


The Ardennes and the Walloon Country. By Cuive Houianp. The 
Medici Society. 7s. 6d. 

This latest addition to the Picture Guides series scores on two counts, 
In the first place, its descriptive matter is straightforward and its 
facts not overcrowded ; Mr. Holland is content to point out the main 
objects of interest, and to leave the reader to exercise his own curiosity 
and discernment. Second, though the majority of the photographs 
are in themselves of the familiar postcard type and quality, their 
reproduction, especially in the case of architectural detail, is unusually 
good. This point is particularly important in a book dealing with a 
part of Belgium which, though “less known to the general tourist 
and holiday maker,” is yet rich in architectural beauties, mostly Late 
Gothic. Fairly detailed accounts are given of a number of principal 
towns—Antwerp, Malines, Lierre, Louvain, Liége, Spa, Arlon, Namur, 
Dinant, etc.—and of notable castles and other buildings. The wooded 
countryside is also described. Mr. Holland has something to say of 
war-time destruction, but one is glad to find his record in this respect 
much less unhappy than might have been anticipated. 


Pilgrims of the Impossible. 
7s. 6d. 
As a novelist Mr. Coningsby Dawson is conscientious rather _ 
exciting, but his Pilgrims of the Impossible only just falls short 0 
being very good. 


Nsloe, 


By PRAMATHANATH 


By Conincspy Dawson. Hutchinson. 


It is marred by a conventional sentimentality in 
its ending as well as by a certain flatness in the writing. — 
it displays a refreshing breadth of interest and perception, a knowle ge 
of life, and a manifest desire for honesty. It is autobiographical in 
form, and as such convincing. Robin Defoe, the narrator, as a young 
man falls in love with an actress and abandons the ministry to —— 
private secretary to a famous actor. But June Seaton, though a 
loves Robin, marries his friend Keswick, a plausible liar paneer 
asset is his personal charm. Robin, becoming a successful — “ 
stands by his sinking friends, preserving his loyalty to bot bs 
seeking only June’s happiness. The essentially unhappy ag 
is resolved by the War, and, in a rather unexpected way, by fre 
wick’s inherent greatness of character.” But that is precise y " 
we refuse to believe in. At best a moment of bravery conan 
expiate years of selfish cowardice, and it is totally pg eee 
man’s failure to stand up to life that he suddenly finds in himse 
ability to stand up to death. 

Malta and Cyprus. By Guapys Pero. Dent. 5s. 


: - island 
There appears to be room for a new history of Malta, the one 
with the bewitching name of Fior del Mondo. Miége’s exce 


. . slation 
L’ Ilistoire de Malte is out of date and there is no English translatio 
of it. 


2 Si e 
From time to time interesting volumes about Malta hav 
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HARRAP'’S 
First Autumn Announcements 


Now Ready 
Great Poems of 
the English Language 


From Chaucer to the Moderns 
Compiled by Dr. W. A. Briacs. 1512 Pages 


Cloth, ros. 6d. net 
Dermatoid, 12s. 6d.net; Persian Leather, Inlaid, 25s. net 


This comprehensive collection of British, Irish, and 
American poetry has been designed to fill an existing gap 
between the huge expensive compilations of verse and the 
cheaper anthologies which are not comprehensive. The 
selection has been very carefully made, and contains a 
large number of modern copyright poems. An interesting 
feature is the inclusion of numerous passages from longer 
s, each excerpt being in itself an entity. The three 
indexes are exceptionally useful. There is in existence 
no fuller collection at such a moderate price. 


The Ecstasies 
of Thomas De Quincey 


Edited, with an Introduction and Appendix, by THOMAS 
BURKE. 7s. 6d. net 


Under this title Mr. Burke, the well-known novelist and 
critic, has gathered those papers of De Quincey for which 
he employed his “‘ mode of impassioned prose.” The 
long introduction—itself a notable piece of writing— 
sketches the life and London wanderings of De Quincey, 
and attempts to trace the influence of London and laudanum 
upon the man and his work. The Appendix throws new 
light upon that masterpiece of narrative, the Postscript to 
the essay On Murder. 


Simple People 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. Pictures by GEORGE MorROw. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; Leather, 10s. 6d. net 
A new book, full of humour, by the famous Punch colla- 
borators, whose Simple Stortes was such a great success 
last year. It is “‘ for children of every age.” 


The New Rackham 
Ready September 14th 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. With 8 Plates in Colour and 
many Line Illustrations in the Text by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. net; Antique Leather, 17s. 6d. net 


The Limited Edition of 250 copies, printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in full parchment, numbered and signed the 
Artist, at Two Guineas net, has been over-subscribed before 
publication. 
q Descriptive leaflets of the above books are available 
and will be sent on application to the Publishers. 


Forthcoming Books 


General 
Gorilla. Tracking and Capturing the Ape-man of Africa. By 
BEN BURBRIDGE. 10s. 6d. net. (September 2151) 


Readings from British Drama. Extracts from British and Irish 
Plays. A Companion Volume to British Drama By Professor 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 10s. 6d. net. (October) 
Bohemian, Literary and Social Life in Paris. By SISLEY 
HUDDLESTON. 2Is, net. (October) 
Modern French Verse. Selected and edited by L. R. GLEED and 
J. Baswitz. 4s. 6d. net. (October) 
Fiction 
—_—__ 
The Empress of Hearts. By E. BARRINGTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
Th (October) 
e Yellow Pigeon. By CaRMEL HADEN GUEST. 7s. 6d. net. 
(October) 


Obtainable from all booksellers. Published by 


GEORGE G. HARRAP &Co., Ltd., 
59 PARKER ST., LONDON, W.Cc.2 





Ready to-day 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 


have the honour to announce 


We 
DUCHESS OF 
YORK. 


An Intimate and Authentic Life Story. includin 
many details hitherto unpublished. told <i 
the personal approval of Her Royal Highness. 


B 
LADY: CYNTHIA-ASQUITH 


In one large handsome volume, gilt. Illustrated with a coloured 
frontispiece of Her Royal Highness, and uxth 64 half-tone 
illustrations on art paper. At the popular price of 7/6 
net. Ready next Friday 
Messrs. HUTCHINSON & Co.’s Important New Autumn 
Books ready shortly at all booksellers and_ libraries 
A Selection 











POLITICAL MEMOIRS 
Illustrated, 24s. net By H.R.H. PRINCE NICHOLAS OF GREECE 


Author of “ My Fifty Years,” etc. A volume which is at once vitally interesting 
and revealing 


THE CAMPAIGN IN GALLIPOLI 
Illustrated, 21s. net By HANS KANNENGIESSER 


(Prussian and Turkish Major-General, Retired), with an introduction by 
Marshal Liman von Sanders Pasha. The whole narrative is full of interest, 
with a vivid description of the life and organisation of the Turkish army in 
modern fighting 


EASTERN WINDOWS 
With 12 beautiful coloured plates, 21s. net By ELIZABETH KEITH 


A magnificent volume of glimpses of Japan, China 
and other Eastern lands. ith reproductions of 
colour prints of rare beauty 


Send Post Card for Autumn List No. 47 


HUTCHINSON 


& CO. (Pubhshers) Ltd. Paternoster Row, E.C.4 


THE NEW LOTUS -EATERS 


TRAVELS IN TUNIS 
By DOROTHY BUCK. ILLUSTRATED. 15/- N. 





























“A gay and charming book of travel.””—Daily Express. 


“A book for people just like us—people who like 
good food and bathrooms and adventures and hate 
other tourists and haven’t much money—people who 


like romance without fleas.”,—TJhe Authoress. 


“An odd kind of travel-book—a mixture of 
Baedeker, Mr. Norman Douglas, and ‘ The Arabian 
Nights.’ There is plenty of entertainment in this 
book.” —Daily News. 


‘““Many will long to see the quaint and brilliant 
things of which she writes so well.’”’—Saturday Review. 


“It would have been amusing to have met this couple 
on their travels.”—Daily Express. 





ARROWSMITH 
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appeared, such as the collection of documents relating to the French 
occupation, made by the Government librarian ; but he who under- 
takes to write a complete history will have to face the task of reading 
the formidable collection of MSS in the Malta public library. The 
writers of guide-books have been apt to concentrate on the historical, 
archzological and ecclesiastical features of the island, without indicat- 
ing the hotels where the tourist could obtain a decent meal and a 
bath. Miss Peto’s handbook, which she has illustrated very charm- 
ingly, makes good such omissions. There are many pages of worldly 
wisdom so that Service people and others will find it helpful, and will 
consult it about such problems as clothes, rent, clubs, and servants’ 
wages. The book also contains clever pen pictures of life in the towns 
and villages of Malta and Cyprus. Miss Peto has a light touch and an 
observant eye. She has put in just enough history to please an 
average visitor. She speaks of the moufflon as peculiar to Cyprus ; 
but surely these mountain sheep abound in Corsica and Sardinia. A 
useful and entertaining book. 


The Man from the River. 
7s. 6d. 

If Inspector Wilson of Scotland Yard had not been on holiday in 
the Essex village when the body of William Meston was dragged out 
of the river, the verdict would have been one of suicide instead of 
murder, and the sensation would have been naught—which, perhaps, 
implies a reflection upon the county police. The inspector, however, 
was there, reluctantly consenting to give up his holiday to the 
investigation of a capital mystery. Mr. and Mrs. Cole must now be 
reckoned among the most skilful unravellers of a complicated plot. 
The point of this one is that nearly everybody who is on the scene 
could reasonably be suspected of the crime, and was. The solution 
is extremely ingenious; and if some of the practical details seem 
more than a little diflicult, the logic of the murder is quite satisfactory. 


The Matriarch. By Cuartes Lioyp-Jones. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Marion piles up negative after negative of discontent in order to 
achieve that great, vague, suspicious affirmative, her personality. 
She is married to a thick-skinned young prig whose religion is adver- 
tising, and every inch of space sold he regards as an indication of the 
second coming. Mr. Lloyd-Jones, who is more anxious to teach 
the young woman a lesson, allows him to retain this belief, in spite 
of some trials of conscience concerning the advertising of doped 
cigarettes, until the last page of the book. The piece of casuistry 
by which he squares his conscience is an excellent touch—but will 
advertisers see the irony? Some may think that Marion should 
have married Geoffrey’s weary, cynical, sentimental old father but 
the discerning will agree with the author that what she needed was 
a baby. She is going to have one but mainly because it will be her 
father-in-law’s grandson! Of such stuff were Greek tragedies made, 
but Mr. Lloyd-.Jones’s heart is in Lancaster Gate. If he is consistent 
in refusing to allow his types to face their troubles he and not they 
are to blame. Content with the idea that life is a dull ‘“ to do”’ about 
dull people, he pulls their legs instead of making them alive and 
interesting. ‘The psychology is well pieced together. 


By G. D. H. and Marcarer Cote. Collins. 


The Record of Old Westminsters. Compiled by G. F’. Russett BARKER 
and ALAN H. STENNING. Chiswick Press. ‘Two vols. 
There are about 16,000 names in this biographical list of Old 
Westminsters, of which the earliest go back to the time of Henry VIII. 
when the school was founded, and the most recent include the year 
1927. Of some of them nothing is known beyond the date of their 
admission ; of others, such as Ben Jonson, Dryden, Judge Jeffreys, 
Gibbon, Warren Hastings, there are full biographies. Mistakes are 
bound to occur in a compilation of this sort; we have noticed, for 
example, one name that is spelt in three different ways. The volumes 
are well printed and bound. 


25s. 


Iona and Some Satellites. By Tuomas HANNAN, Chambers. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Hannan is well acquainted with Iona, and has evidently read 
widely in its literature. He treats it, of necessity, almost entirely as a 
shrine, giving only one very short chapter to the island in pre-Christian 
times. Besides describing the abbey and the tombs of the kings and 
chiefs, he deals with Iona as the cradle of Irish Christianity ; and he 
is so much interested in all this aspect that he even thinks it worth 
while to discuss the question as to what church services St. Columba 
used. The tourist making use of Mr. Hannan’s book will probably 
wish that it contained rather less about saints and miracles, but, after 
all, he will find most of the island’s history summarised here. The 
thirty photographs are unusually good and clear. 


Christopher Columbus. By Marius Anpré&. Knopf. 21s. 

This book is a far cry from Carlyle’s ‘“‘ Columbus my hero, royalest 
sea-king of all.’””. Columbus has always had his detractors, and in his 
lifetime, as every child knows, he fought down the most violent 
opposition and treachery. There are disputes as to details of his 
career, and it will never be known, for instance, whether he visited 
England and Iceland or was at the University of Pavia, as he claimed, 
or whether the island which he named San Salva dor was non-existent 
or was, as some think, Watling Island. This book deals with such 
points, but only with the object of discrediting Columbus. He made 
mistakes, it is true ; he underestimated the size of the world and was 
wrong about the geography of Asia. But he was a child of his age 





ee 


and there is no reason to regard him—as this author does—as an 
arch-knave and charlatan whose discoveries were due to sheer luck 
which his wilful ignorance and stupidity did not deserve. His aq. 
mittedly complex character and the precise extent of his achievements 
are worth serious discussion ; but simply to pelt him with abuse, as 
this book does, is silly. One of the author’s methods is that too. 
prevalent one of writing biography in the manner of fiction. Hig 
opening is: ‘‘ Outside the door of a tavern in the port of Palos a 
half-dozen sailors were sitting around a rough table ...” But the 
method has seldom been less justified ; for the imaginary scenes ring 
as faise as the interpretation of Columbus’s character. is 


The Sun Hawk. By Rosperr W. Cuamspers. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


The Sun Hawk is the celebrated Count Frontenac, and the story 
deals with his first administration of Canada and the period of his 
recall, ending with his triumphant return. The hero is one Richard 
Stanhope, an illegitimate son of Prince Rupert, and an early lover 
of Nell Gwynn. A little flamboyant in manner, the novel is never. 
theless one of the best Mr. Chambers has written, and the story of the 
great struggle with the Indians is well told. We get also something 
of the spirit of the time in France and England and Canada, though it 
is made a little too glamorous. 


Religions Past and Present. By B. C. A. WINDLE. 


Norgate. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. Windle is a man of science and an energetic defender of Roman 
Catholicism ; his principle of defence is attack, and in this book he 
lays about him thoroughly. In a final chapter he expounds his Church's 
doctrines, and the book as a whole is a super-tract. But most writers 
on comparative religion have axes to grind ; and of these the animists, 
the diffusionists, the totemists, those who hold that religion was an 
after-thought to magic, those who argue that ritual was earlier than 
the ideas which came to be associated with it, and other theorists, 
not to mention rival religionists, are dealt with by Dr. Windle; 
and brief though his treatment is, he makes clear the main outlines 
of the subject. It is a useful guide as long as one bears in mind 
Dr. Windle’s warning that when a writer or a school adopts a dogma 
everything has to be subordinated to it, and that if instances are 
filed up in support of a proposition it is as well to make sure that 
there are not as many more which might be brought in evidence 
against it. Apart, however, from theories, the book is interesting 
for its many examples of primitive folk-lore, rites, tabus and other 
ethnological detail, and for its licid accounts of some of the Eastern 
religions. 


Williams and 























@ Vosue in Shirts/ 


EN’S tastes and men’s needs are closely considered in 

“LUVISCA” SHIRTS and SOFT COLLARS. Years of 

familiarity have only enhanced their favour with the public. 

Beneath their cosy, even texture is hidden a strength that has 

made their name famous. “LUVISCA” Pyjamas, too, are equally 
as popular for night wear. 
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# garment. 
without. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, 
i oe Seat Ltd. (Dept. 
143 M), 16 St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, E.C:1, for 
name of nearest retailer an 
descriptive literature. 


Look for the _ registered 
“LUVISCA” Tab on every 
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llustrated 
Phe Magesince that men can read 


BERNARD 
SHAW 


on 
income Tax 


D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 
—Uproariously funny 
R. H. MOTTRAM 


—Supernatural tale 














Other features 


include: Films— S§IR CLAUD SCHUSTER 


Pin pay at —on Mountaineering 


Fashions for Men A. E. W. MASON 

and Women — —in a brilliant serial 
aot yg P espa E. G. BOULENGER 

Dulac’s Seoul —on Zoo Babies 


Puzzle. A. A. IRVINE 
—A Tale of the Tropics 


CHOOSE YOUR CAREER—DON’T DRIFT. 


By the Headmaster of Harrow. 


FREE ADVICE and INFORMATION from 
“ CAREERS ” DEPT., Pall Mall Magazine. 


Base SALE ee RS im 















Historical Incidents. 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 


The Crimean War. .... 25th October, 1854. 

. The battle of Balaclava. . The order 
was given for the Light Brigade, six hundred men, 
to charge the Russian Artillery. The task was 
impossible of success—to charge meant certain 
death; but the six hundred, as one man, advanced 
into the jaws of the Russian guns. The order to 
charge had been a mistake. The Charge was 
magnificent, but it availed nothing. It should 
never have been made. 





To provide for your dependants and for your own 
future shows proper feeling, and may mean con- 
siderable sacrifice. But if the manner of making 
Provision is wrong—if, for example, an investment 
Proves unfortunate—your sacrifice will be just as 
profitless as that of the Light Brigade. You make 
no mistake, however, if you provide by means of 
an Endowment Assurance Policy With Profits in 


he STANDARD |IF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON DUBLIN 


110 CANNON STREET e, 
fs S59 DAW. 
ISaPALL MALL sw. “es 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 


Write for Explanatory Booklet “‘ A.D. 14.” 


ESTABLISHED 


1825 


















READY TO-DAY 


“ROAMIN’ IN THE 


GLOAMIN’” REMINISCENCES 
by SIR HARRY LAUDER 


With Frontispiece and 23 other illustrations. 21s. net 
A perfect title for the man who has sung this song in every corner of the 





globe ...is the complete record of the greatest character comedian the 
world has ever known. It is a fascinating tale of hardship and poverty in 
early life, of determined strivings and ambitions, of gradual success achieved 
and, finally, of world-wide triumphs over a period of years unexampled in 


the history of the stage. 


The Life Story of 


ENRICO CARUSO 
WINGS of SONG 


by DOROTHY CARUSO 
and her sister 


MRS. TERRANCE GODDARD 


16 tliustrations. 16/- net 
“His widow tells the life story of her famous husband.”—Times ‘‘ The book 
is full of stories ..a great figure of his time by the woman who knew him 
best.’ ’—Daily Express ‘‘ Mme. Caruso has told his story simply and charm- 
ingly."—Daily Sketch “An intimate picture of Caruso’s life.’’—Daily 
Chronicle ‘‘A very live piece of work, which makes Caruso simply start 
into life... full of colourful personality.’ "—Sunday Graphic * Written 
with understandable emotion.’”’—Sunday Dispatch ‘Will bring enlightenment 
to those thousands who only knew the great tenor by repute.”—News of the 


"CANNONS AND BIG GUNS 


by TOM REECE 
(The Famous Billiards Player) 


Fully illustrated, 6s. net 
The famous player here tells us something of his eventful and inter esti ng 
life. He interpolates his narrative by many amusing stories and anec:lotes, 
whilst there are accounts of talks with the King 
and many celebrities. READY TO-DAY 
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THAT SECRET BLEND ,OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland),Ltd. W.A.1a 
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About Motoring 
VERY OLD GENTLEMEN 


NEWSPAPER correspondence, controlled by a ten- 
A dencious editor, can give a wholiy perverse impression 
of public opinion. When a hare is started letters 
pour into the office, tackling the set topic from every conceivable 
point of view. It is a simple matter to destroy every letter 
which does not reflect the prejudices of the proprietor. This 
obviously dishonest trick is variously played in the interests of 
all sorts of controversy—political, theological, and the rest. In 
particular, it is played when scaremongering about motor-cars 
and motor-cycles is the pastime of the dog-days. Latterly, 
there has been real cause for disquiet in the substantial and 
increasing casualty list of the roads. This list is probably 
trivial compared to other casualty lists, which do not make 
popular ‘‘ copy ’”’—the toll of railwaymen in the shunting yards, 
the toll which consumption exacts in certain trades, the penalties 
of alcoholism, the incidence of venereal disease, and the like. 
But it is good copy. It makes an instant appeal to the sort 
of old gentleman whose normal conversation begins: ‘* When I 
was in Poona in °85,” or words to that effect. His views upon 
the speed and noisiness of motor-cars and motor-cycles by no 
means coincide with those of young or middle-aged people. 
Young and middle-aged people, in fact, seldom treat the corres- 
pondence columns of daily papers with anything but contempt. 
But elderly people of both sexes still believe that the foundations 
of history are laid in such columns ; and they adore the sort of 
nonsense which so many of them contain. It is a pity we have 
no law compelling an editor to insert in brackets the age of 
every contributor to his correspondence columns ; these two 
simple figures would frequently discount the contents of the 
letter. 
* * * 

It is, of course, true that we all wish to prevent road fatalities. 
It is quite untrue that the fast driver is usually to blame ; it is 
the incompetent driver who causes accidents. I know most of 
the fast drivers of Great Britain. I cannot name one who has 
killed anybody, or whose custom has been refused by an 
insurance company. On the other hand, I know several owners 
who do not drive half as fast as I do myself, but who have 
already been involved in several serious accidents, and who find 
it increasingly difficult to insure their cars. But it is quite 
extraordinarily difficult to limit the road to competent drivers. 
Everybody is more or less incompetent during the novitiate ; 
and the first genuine test of competence comes when a mode- 
rately experienced driver encounters an acute emergency, and 
his reaction period is definitely proved. If any ofthe genuinely 
clever men associated with motoring had been able to devise a 
system by which novices could be given a real training before 
they were allowed on public roads, that system would have been 
imposed on us long ago. The expert motorist is the most severe 
critic of motorists in general. But when a nation demands 
fast travel for reasons alike of pleasure and utility, and that 
nation possesses roads grossly unsuited to such traffic, trouble 
necessarily arises ; and no constructive policy of a practicable 
and economical character has yet been devised. 

* * * 

The silly and thoughtless letters which have recently been 
printed in such profusion bristle with prejudice, fallacy and 
ignorance. For example, motor-cycles are widely condemned 
as especially perilous. They are probably the least lethal of all 
road vehicles ; they occupy little space, can thread narrow gaps 
in traflic, possess enormous acceleration (a great safeguard), 
can be ditched far more safely than any car, and administer a 
comparatively light impact when they hit anything, whilst the 
rider is usually thrown clear, instead of being crushed or burnt 
like a car driver. Or, again, the pundits of the correspondence 
columns clamour for lorries to be limited to some absurdly 
low speed, perhaps ten or even five miles an hour. These 
pundits would be the first to rush into print if, let us say, food 
costs suddenly increased appreciably. If the railway com- 
panies enjoyed a monopoly of transport food costs would rise 
heavily ; and they would almost enjoy a monopoly if lorries 
were suddenly slowed down by 50 per cent., for the running 
costs of a lorry are pretty strictly proportional to the distance it 
can cover in a given time. 

* * * 


These old gentlemen object to the noise of motor traffic as 
violently as they object to its speed, and with as little thoughful- 
It is certainly desirable that traffic should be quiet and 


ness. 
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smooth and vibrationless. It has never been any of these 
things. The stage-coach made a dreadful clamour as it clattereq 
over the cobblestones of all our ancient towns. The electric 
tram, since its invention, has always been abominably Noisy 
Railways are amongst the chief noise producers of civilisation, 
In so far as the car and motor-cycle are noisy, they sin in high 
company. But the only real change during the last twenty. 
five years is a certain extension of noise. In 1903 many South 
Londoners, for example, suffered from a tram service which 
only ceased between the hours of 1 a.m. and 8 a.m.; from 
a crude tube beneath their houses, which shook whenever a 
subterranean train burrowed under their cellars; from the 
trains and shuntings of the L.S.W.R. But these very olq 
gentlemen did not live in South London; and amidst their 
pleasaunces there was neither tram, tube, nor railway. To-day 
their haunts are invaded by a more mobile traffic, which cannot 
be penned down to the purlieus of mean streets. In other words, 
the evil of noisy traffic is spreading, as every observant man 
knew that it would. But just as the poor of the land have 
always had to tolerate the railway running through their slum 
areas, so the young and middle-aged bourgeois tolerate the 
lorry and the car and the motor-cycle. They even buy and 
build houses erected within a few feet of a main road, which js 
hardly the mark of a sane man. The only possible remedy js 
twofold : it lies in a gradual silencing of all sorts of traffic, for 
motor traffic is not so noisy as railways, and cannot fairly be 
singled out for special abuse ; and in the gradual setting back 
of all domiciles—rich, middle-class or poor—to a sensible 
distance from all traffic lines. Both these remedies will neces- 
sarily be slow. R. E. Davinson. 


THE CITY 


NEW York, August 24th. 
T is impossible to spend a few days in and around Wall 
I Street without becoming infected with the spirit of 
optimism which (I am compelled to admit it) has made 
so many of its exponents wealthy within the last two or three 
years. In London it is easy to see and say that such an upward 
movement as has been witnessed in this country now for some 
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clean. Holiday wear may be 
Bohemian; but not soiled or 
shabby. That is whythe Holiday 
Season is such a busy time for 
“AchilleSerre.”” Men appreciate 
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ing which ensures freshness 
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ELECTRICITY AS THE ELIXIR OF LIFE 





English Scientist’s Remarkable Electrical Invention for the 
Treatment of Constitutional Disorders and the Prolonga- 
tion of Life by the Activation of Dormant Body Cells. 





If ever an inventor and scientific thinker has had a right to 
congratulate himself on the triumphant issue of his life-long 
researches, assuredly that man is Mr. 0. OVERBECK, F.R.8.A., 
FP.C. (Lond.), etc., the well-known scientific chemist, whose 
new book, entitled “A 
New Electronic Theory of 


— th GCIENCE has probed the Atom and found it to consist of a multitude 
life,” has aroused so muc of minute electric particles, called electrons, each a tiny world in its 
; ° sontift orbit, revolving round a central sun. Of such atoms all things are made, 
interest In sclentiic the different ways in which the atoms are arranged determining the nature 
of the substance, whether wood or water, iron or stone, just as, in a game 
of word-building, a few letters differently arranged can be made to form all 
sorts of words. 

By the same token the human body is also composed of electricity, and 
it is even believed to-day by many men of science that life itself is electricity. 

In view of these facts special interest attaches to the work and researches 
of the well-known scientist, Mr. O. Overbeck, F.R.S.A., F.P.C. (Lond.), 
etc., who propounds the interesting theory that, apart from germ attacks, 
constitutional disorders are due solely to a lack of electrical balance, and has 
discovered a method by which electricity can be fed artificially, without 
sensation, to the body, wherever required, and the balance thus adjusted. 

Mr. Overbeck’s work and own personal experience of his method are here 
summarised for the benefit of readers of ‘‘ The New Statesman.” 


do in%fact,’ disappear when the required electricity is fed 
artificially by means of Overbeck’s Rejuvenator. 

All-round health, on the other hand, is merely electrical 
balance, since disease germs rarely attack healthy tissues 
successfully. To rebuild 
and vitalise every body 
cell by means of Over- 
beck’s Rejuvenator _ is, 
therefore, Mr. Overbeck 
claims, to take the surest 
road to repelling every 
germ attack and greatly 
prolonging life. 

A particularly note- 
worthy fact about the 
Rejuvenator is that it 
does not produce any 





circles.* 

For Mr. Overbeck is to- 
day the living witness to 
the scientific accuracy of 
his conclusions and their 
glendid practical applica- 
tin in an invention that 
has begun a new epoch 
in curative science. 

He has invented an electrical instrument, appropriately 
tamed “ Overbeck’s Rejuvenator,’ which has taken years off 
lis own apparent age, and banished a number of ailments from 
which he was suffering. 

In an interview with representatives of the Press Mr. 
Overbeck said :— 

“The root idea of my rejuvenating 
dectrical instrument is that human life 
is governed by electrical energy. The 
brain is the accumulator of the body, 
and if the brain can be filled artificially 
with electricity the artificial electricity 
wil make up for the loss of natural 
dectrical energy. 

“Thave tried my invention during the 
jast two years and I am a new man. 

“My age is sixty-four years but I 
tel like a man of thirty, and I am 











sensation during treatment. 

The Press not only of the Empire, but of many foreign countries, 
has drawn attention to Mr. Overbeck’s invention, and medical 
men who have tried it report most favourably upon it. 

It is contrary to medical etiquette to give the names of doctors 

who are using and recommending the 
Reiuvenator, but the following tributes 
are from prominent members of the 
profession :— 
_ “Mr. Overbeck’s system introduces a 
new note into Electro-Therapeutics, his 
instrument producing no sensation what- 
ever. the positive and negative currents 
flowing simultaneously instead of alter- 
natelv. 

“The imstrument is practically fool- 
proof, and if the very simple instructions 





mentally more alert than ever. My 
wuscles and skin are those of a young 
wan. I once had little hair, but now, 
is you see, I have a plentiful supply and 
it is turning from grey to brown. 

“My heart was so weak four years 
igo that my doctor told me to make my 
wil. The heart disease has gone, and 
has the kidney trouble from which 
| was a chronic sufferer. 
are no longer needed.” 

Mr. Overbeck traces all diseases, other 
than those produced by germ attacks, 


My spectacles 


0 Electrical Unbalance or a lack of 


tletricity, as the case may be. 
( 


cen 


negative or positive 


onstitutional disorders, therefore, such as Rheumatism, 
(! aa = “a4 © ye 
“out, Arthritis, Neuritis, Sciatica and Lumbago should, and 





Mr. O. OVERBECK, F.R.S.A., F.P.C. (Lond.), 

the Grimsby Scientific Chemist, author of ‘* A New 

Electronic Theory of Life,’’ and Inventor of the 

‘* Elixir of Life’? Machine known as Overbeck’s 
Rejuvenator. 


are carried out, is entirely harmless in 
use. 

“T can confidently recommend it for 
the treatment of constitutional disorders, 
such as Rheumatism and Gout, which are 
amenable to electro-therapeutic treat- 
ment, for Nervous Disorders, Loss of 
Vitality, and a General Run-down Con- 
dition. 

ase seuinieiaciinlin M.B., Ch.B. 

“This instrument, with its various 
fitments, is a perfectly safe means of 
applying medical electricity to the treat- 
ment of a variety of disorders, provided 


the very simple instructions are carried out.” 


woisu dp eeaebasiestauuubaeseeanuaets M.B. 


Mr. Overbeck has written a descriptive book, with illustra- 














tions, which fully explains the Rejuvenator and contains some 
very astonishing testimony to the results which it has achieved. 
A copy may be obtained by any reader on request, mentioning 
Tue New SratesMAN and addressed 0. OVERBECK, F.R.S.A., 
ete., Chantry House, Grimsby. 3d. in stamps should be enclosed 
to cover postage. 





“A NEW ELECTRONIC THEORY of LIFE” 


By 0. OVERBECK, F.R.S.A., F.P.C. (Lond.), etc. 
2nd Library Edition. 6s. net. 
trough any bookseller, all W. H. Smith and Sons’ establishments, and 
tee for og Book Co., Ltd., 42 Wigmore Street, London, W., at 6s. net, or post 
» 6d. from O. OV ERBECK, F.R.S.A., etc., Chantry House, Grimsby. 
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years cannot possibly continue, but the annoying thing is that 
it does. I am not forgetting that a couple of months ago there 
was a shake-out, but the fact remains that since then the prices 
of many of the leading stocks have passed their previous high 
records. Industrial conditions are much better than they were 
when I was here sixteen months ago, so that one cannot allege 
that the boom in stocks is devoid of foundation. The position 
is indeed both bewildering and amusing. The big banking 
interests a few months ago decided to stem the tide of specula- 
tion, and increased their charges for borrowed money from 
5 to 7, 8, and on one occasion 10 per cent. per annum, following 
upon the rise in the Federal Reserve rate. According to all 
the rules of the game, this should have caused the public to 
reduce its commitments and to sell stocks. The public, however, 
refused to do so, and it has become apparent that most people 
here who hold shares are no longer buying them for the sake of 
revenue, but because they anticipate that they will rise in value. 
Convinced of this, they are not likely to be deterred by having 
to pay 2 or 3 per cent. more per annum on such portion of their 
holdings for which they are not able to pay outright. 
* * * 


It must be remembered that the average investor here in many 
cases has seen the value of his holdings rise, not fifty, but some 
hundreds per cent. I am given the case of a German who died 
during the war, leaving his son 250 American Can shares which 
had cost $5,000. Fortunately for the son, these were confiscated 
in 1917 by the United States Government which, unlike some 
other Governments that shall be nameless, is now returning 
such properties. The young man now receives 1,000 shares 
(the difference being bonus stock) quoted at $110, or a total 
value of $110,000. The much talked of General Motors Cor- 
poration stock was in 1925 obtainable at $75; it has now been 
split, but what cost $75 then is now $500. A lady exhibited 
to me her account book showing that in 1924 she bought stock 
of Montgomery Ward (the great Chicago mail order house) at 
$62 ; it is now quoted at $224. 

With these occurrences fresh in their minds and the shares, 
or their proceeds or other stocks purchased therewith, in their 
possession, is it likely that people are going to be frightened into 
selling because loan rates go up? Of course, if the banks were 
the sole factor in the situation they could check the rise, but 
the fact that such high rates are obtainable on day-to-day money 
has brought into the market vast amounts of funds held by 
wealthy people and other institutions than the banks. The 
great industrial corporations of the United States are in a won- 
derful liquid position, and are pleased to find such profitable 
employment for their temporarily surplus millions. People 
here tell me that both the Federal Reserve banks and the big 
commercial banks have lost heavily in prestige by the failure 
of their recent efforts. Incidentally, the public has not over- 
looked the fact that while charging the high rates mentioned 
above the banks were giving only 2 per cent. on deposits (since 
raised to 2} per cent.). 

* * * 


With the crops now being moved it is difficult to see how money 
can become cheaper this side of November or December, but 
it is unlikely that it will go much higher, as high rates are a 
much more serious matter to small manufacturers and traders 
than to investors and speculators, and the Republican party, 
now in office, cannot afford to incur the unpopularity that would 
follow further increases. One banker after another whom I 
meet here admits that on the surface conditions would appear 
to be ripe for a fall, but cannot see the likelihood of anything 
more than temporary shake-outs. They point out that a large 
number of wealthy investors and the investment trusts (which 
now play a big part here) thinking that the top had been reached, 
sold out some time ago and have their money liquid waiting to 
step in on any pronounced fall. As this does not occur, they 
are meanwhile employing their resources in day-to-day loans, 
which constitutes the competition to, and frustrates the efforts 
of, the banks already referred to. On any sharp fall, these 
investors will step in to buy. 

* * * 


The bond market is on the weak side, for it does not pay 
to buy them with borrowed money at present rates. I have 
reluctantly been compelled to take the view that those investors 
who are waiting for a serious break may have to wait a long time, 
and that prices will probably go a good deal higher meanwhile. 
I asked one banker, whose name is well known throughout the 
globe: ‘* What would happen if Hoover wins?” His answer 
was: ‘* We shall have a boom.” ‘“ And if Smith should win ? ” 


ee 


‘* Well—we shall have a boom also.” A Republican victory 
is looked for, in spite of the unpopularity of Prohibition, ; 
* * * 


It might give point to these observations if I mention the stocks 
which, on good advice here, I have bought this week for intere 


Sts 
with which I am connected : ‘ 


C » 
Radio Corporation .. $1931 
Kennecott Copper $97} 


Associated Dry Goods is asi as - isk $48 
American Super Power “ B” $39.80 
General Electric vs are ar wa -. $158 

Lambert Co. dis — ad ie ix -» $112.73 


aid 


Lehn and Fink $53.75 
North American v = ei ie -» $74} 
Studebaker a sie al we aa ag <o OFT 


* * * 


A few final observations of a general nature. Some days 
spent in Chicago confirm the opinion I had previously formed 
that that city will eventually rival New York in financial impor. 
tance. It may be remarked incidentally, that the Chicago 
Federal Reserve bank was opposed to the raising of the official 
rate. The largest bank buildings in the world are to be found 
there, and two of them now amalgamating have resources in 
excess of $1,000,000,000. A Chicago taxi-driver, as we passed a 
dredger marked Bucyrus, at work on the lake, remarked, ** That's 
a fine thing, and Bucyrus stock is good to buy.” A London 
taxi-driver might have given me a tip for to-morrow’s race, 
but not a share! I thought American advertising had long 
since reached the limits of absurdity, but I am confronted by 
admonitions to “ Buy Milk from Contented Cows,” and am 
reminded that owing to the fact that ‘“‘ he” did not wear Paris 
garters “‘ She said No. No sox appeal.’ Policemen in door- 
ways drinking out of flasks, and corkscrews affixed to the wall 
in every bath-room in the best Washington hotel, convince me 
that prohibition has failed. It is a wonderful country, with 
limits to nothing, but its inhabitants sometimes show a strange 
sense of appropriateness. The Saturday Evening Post, for 
instance, gives great prominence to an article by Signor Mussolini, 
Italy’s dictator, but prints it facing pictorial advertisements of 
improved closet pans. A. Emi Davies. 
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Can You Watch over. 
700 Investments? 


3 F you were able to distribute your 
3 I sasing among 700 investments, 
you would have neither the time 

, nor the facilities for watching over 
& them. Only if you were able to en- 
trust your savings to experts would 

this be possible. It has actually been 

done by some 30,000 small investors 
pooling their resources in the First, 
Second and Third Co-operative Invest- 

ment Trusts. With a Board of Experts 


(Chairman, Ald. A. Emil Davies, 


L.C.C.) in touch with conditions in 
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every important country, these Associa- 
tions of small investors have funds ~ 
invested of over £2,500,000—risks 
spread over 700 different investments 
in 37 countries—reserves built up out | 
of profits—and are able to pay divi- |: 
dends of 7 per cent. per annum without 
deduction of tax. 
é 
é 


FULL INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED BY 
FILLING IN AND POSTING THE COUPON BELOW. 
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. First, Second & Third Co-operative / 


Investment Trusts, 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Please send me complete information, including booklet, 
“500 Investments in One.” 


Name 


Address 
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